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A  manufacturer  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accessory  (name  on  re¬ 
quest)  inserted  a  half  page 

advertisement  in  The  Chicago  Daily 
News.  As  a  direct  result  436  automo¬ 
bile  owners  bought  this  accessory. 


The  advertiser  wrote  us,  “  The  Daily 
News  led  any  other  medium,  magazine, 
newspaper  or  trade  paper.” 


Are  you  trying  to  sell  goods  to  automo 
bile  owners? 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


It  Covers  Chicago 


NOIVA  DAIL  Y  CAR  TOON  FEA  7  URE 


in  The  New  York  Evening  Post 

in  Los  Angeles  Times 

in  Providence  Evening  Bulletin 

in  Peoria  Journal 

Qisa/vil  in  Buffalo  Express 

QjLsa/vil  in  Richmond  Evening  Journal 

in  Cleveland  News 

TO  EDITORS 

Syndicate  rights  for  America’s  leading  newspaper  cartoonist  for 
exclusive  publication  in  your  city  can  now  be  se¬ 
cured  at  reasonable  cost 

Simultaneous  publication  in  evening  papers  in 
most  cities  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh 

Communicate  at  once  with  Syndicate  Department 

©Ije  Kjetor  IJark  3^0^ 

More  than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 

20  Vesey  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

f  tg  what  the  Managing  £ditor  of  The  Evening 

GSil  ^  Poet  gays  about  Oesare :  BA 


“The  New  York  Evening  Post  Is  very  critical  in 
matters  artistic ;  but  has  found  a  cartoonist  who  is 
also  an  artist.  His  technique  is  in  my  judgment  superior 
to  that  of  any  newspaper  cartoonist  in  America.  He 
is  good  enough  for  The  Evening  Post.”  i 
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Mr.  Circulation  Manager:  Attention!  Ire:’^“ 

Economic  CIRCULATION  Promotion 

Biggest  V alue  For  Little  Money  In  Premium  Purchases 

the  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD 

is  the  GREATEST  VALUE  FOR  THE  MONEY  on  the  market.  It  is  not  for  sale  in  any  store  or  distributed  by  any  advertiser.  It 
is  an  EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  premium  proposition  and  is  an  educational  reference-work  especially  adapted  to  newspaper  readers. 

LEADING  DAILIES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST  ARE  USING  THIS  ATLAS  SUCCESSFULLY 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
George  A.  Fisher,  Cfrculation  Man¬ 
ager,  writes :  “We  are  now  using  our 
fourth  edition  of  the  brown  covered 
atlas  and  have  used  to  date  over 
15,000.  We  have  found  the  atlas  a 
very  satisfactory  premium  —  a  most 
wonderful  collection  of  maps  and  geo¬ 
graphic  information  for  a  very  small 
amount  of  money.” 

We  have  just  received  a  5,000  edi¬ 
tion  order  from  the  Chronicle,  and 
they  certainly  would  not  place  this  or¬ 
der  unless  they  had  tried  it  out  and 
knew  it  to  be  a  success. 

PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 
E.  P.  Hopwood,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  writes:  “This  is  the  biggest 
money  value  of  any  premium  ever 
sold  us.” 

Have  just  placed  their  third  edition. 
They  have  used  many  5000  editions  in 
the  past  four  years,  in  addition  to  us¬ 
ing  many  thousands  of  wall  charts, 
which  we  furnished  them. 

MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL 
Distributed  over  seven  editions  of 
5,000  each. 

BOSTON  JOURNAL 
Just  placed  an  order  for  5,000,  hav¬ 
ing  used  many  previous  editions. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
Recently  placed  an  order  for  5,000 
atlases,  which  is  their  fifth  edition. 


Sl»‘  when  closed  18V^x2u  inches. 
.Size  o|)en  37V4x2r>  inches. 

We  make  this  up  in 
two  sizes, 
one  at  2.'ic  and 
another  at  3Sc. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 

UNIVERSAL 

ATLAS 

of 

THE  WORLD 

With  Special  Maps  of 
Europe— Mexico— Panama  Canal 

Published  Exclusively  for 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA  NORTH 
AMERICAN 

James  L.  Farley,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  writes :  “Our  men  are  averaging 
50  orders  per  week  on  the  atlas  and 
the  delivery  percentage  is  higher  than 
on  any  premium  we  have  ever  used.” 

The  North  American  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  another  edition  of  10,000  at¬ 
lases. 

SEATTLE  POST¬ 
INTELLIGENCER 

“The  brown  covered  atlas  is  one  of 
the  best  premiums  we  have  ever  u.sed.” 

This  paper  has  been  a  constant  user 
of  charts,  city  maps  and  atlases  for  a 
period  of  15  years. 

Other  large  users  are: 

Indianapolis  News 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Spokane  Spokesman-Reviexv 
Los  Angeles  Record 
San  Diego  Sun 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 
Pittsburgh  Post 
Montreal  Star 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire 
Ottawa  Valley  Journal 
Winnipeg  Tribune 

This  atlas  is  made  to  order  for  one 
newspaper  in  a  territory.  It  is  an 
EXCLUSIVE  proposition ;  not  for 
sale  through  any  agency,  book-store  or 
department  store,  but  it  is  the  exclu¬ 
sive  property  of  the  newspaper  dis¬ 
tributing  it  under  contract. 


AN  ATLAS  YOUR  READERS  WILL  BE  PROUD  OF 

One  of  the  many  strong  features  of  this  atlas  is  the  large  scale  maps  showing  the  Fmropean  war  dis¬ 
tricts,  never  before, published  in  an  atlas.  Also  large  scale  official  map  of  Mexico,  and  most  important, 
large  double  page  state  maps  showing  automobile  roads  in  special  color. 

ALL  MAPS  ARE  PRINTED  IN  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS 

It  is  the  biggest  collection  of  large  scale  maps  ever  printed  in  atlas  form  at  moderate  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  make  this 
your  leading  premium  on  the  basis  of  offering  an  educational  reference  work  more  up-to-date  than  any  school  geography  or 
encyclopedia  published.  All  of  our  maps  are  revised  right  down  to  date. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  SPECIAL  QUANTITY  PRICE. 


ST)  1  o  It"  WJ 1 1 1  c  H  n  Premium  and  Advertising  Specialties 
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HOW  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  COVERS  THE  WAR 

Organization  and  Development  of  Its  Foreign  News  Service  Described  by  Victor  F.  Law- 
son,  the  Owner— Last  Year  $148,000  Were  Spent  On  Its  IMaintenance— 

This  Year  the  Cost  Will  Amount  to  $170,000 — Thrilling 
Experiences  of  Some  of  its  Correspondents. 


Chicago,  August  29. 

N(.)T  long  ago  an  American 
visited  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Cabinet.  During  the  course  of 
the  conversation  the  Minister  com¬ 
plained  of  how  little  the  Cabinet 
members  were  able  to  learn  of  ac¬ 
tual  war  conditions  beyond  what 
was  printed  in  the  newspapers. 

“Rut  your  papers  do  not  print 
the  news  of  the  war,”  replied  the 
American.  “They  have  biassed  re¬ 
ports  of  operations  and  these  are 
not  frankly  written  nor  are  they 
complete  since  they  give  practically 
nothing  of  the  side  of  Germany 
and  its  allies.  We  Americans  are 
in  a  far  better  position  to  get  the 
war  news  than  you  Englishmen.” 

“What  American  newspaper,” 
then  asked  the  Minister,  “publishes 
the  fullest  and  most  reliable  news 
of  the  war?” 

“The  Chicago  Daily  News,”  was 
the  answer. 

“Will  you  have  that  paper  sent 
to  me  daily?”  a.sked  the  Minister. 

“Have  it  addressed  to  me  personal¬ 
ly  so  that  it  will  be  placed  directly 
on  my  desk.  I  shall  read  its  war  | 
news  every  day.”  ■ 

SOME  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS.  l 

Now  why  does  this  Mini.ster  of 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  at  war 
depend  upon  a  Chicago  newspaper 
for  accurate  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  world  struggle? 

W  hy  did  the  London  Chronicle 
in  its  issue  of  June  19,  1915,  char¬ 
acterize  the  Daily  News  as  “by  far  VICTOR 

the  best  evening  newspaper  in  the  Propriettor  of  Th 

world,”  and  state  that  “it  has  pub¬ 
lished  more  special  war  news  than  any  paper  in  America?”  Why  has 
the  Daily  News  been  enabled  to  score  more  beats  on  the  war  in  its 
special  foreign  .service  than  perhaps  any  other  paper  in  the  world? 

Wdiy  is  its  foreign  news  service  subscribed  to  by  papers  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  Canada  and  even  in  London? 

W'hy  have  London  papers  paid  cable  tolls  to  have  sent  back  to  them 
across  the  Atlantic  news  which  they  have  been  unable  to  gather? 

These  questions  were  answered  by  the  man  who  made  this  great 
achievement  possible,  by  the  man  who  built  up  one  of  the  greatest  news 
services  in  the  world — Victor  F.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

SIXTEEN  YE.ARS  OF  PREPARATION. 

“For  sixteen  years,”  he  said,  “we  were  getting  ready  to  handle  the 
world’s  biggest  story  and  when  it  broke  we  were  prepared.” 

Perhaps  no  man  in  America  is  more  familiar  with  the  facts  in  the 
war  situation  from  day  to  day  than  Mr.  Lawson.  He  knows  where 


VICTOR  F.  LAWSON, 

Proprietor  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 


each  of  his  thirty  or  more  corre¬ 
spondents  is,  what  he  is  doing  and 
what  he  may  be  expected  to  do. 
Wherever  the  war  touches  there  is 
found  a  correspondent  of  the  News 
ready  and  waiting  to  send  the  first 
bulletin  to  Mr.  Lawson. 

Although  an  affable  and  gentle, 
mild-mannered  man,  who  loves  his 
men  and  appreciates  their  work, 
Mr.  Lawson  is  exacting  to  a  de¬ 
gree.  A  born  newspaper  man  him¬ 
self,  he  picks  his  men  for  their 
news  sense,  for  their  ability  to  get 
the  news  primarily  and  then  to 
write  it.  What  he  demands  above 
all  things  are  what  have  made  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  a  great  news¬ 
paper — facts  truthfully  and  fully 
reported. 

ORIGIN  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

“We  established  our  foreign 
news  service  eighteen  years  ago,” 
he  said.  “Why?  Because  we  felt 
we  were  not  getting  all  the  news 
and  the  kind  of  news  from  Europe 
that  we  wanted.  The  Associated 
Press  had  a  good  foreign  service 
then — not  as  complete  a  service  as 
it  has  now,  of  course — ^but  neither 
it  nor  any  of  the  foreign  bureaus — 
the  Reuter  Agency  which  covers 
the  British  possessions,  the  Havas 
Agency  in  France  or  the  Wolf 
Agency  in  Germany — were  getting 
all  of  the  news  we  believed  the 
American  people  wanted.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  at  that  time  as  now 
was  getting  a  good  deal  of  its  news 
LAWSON  through  the  foreign  agencies  and 

ICAGO  Daily  News.  they  did  not  have  the  American 

viewpoint. 

“I  established  our  London  bureau  back  in  1898  when  I  published 
the  Record,  and  when  I  sold  that  paper  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Kohlsaat  I  re¬ 
tained  the  foreign  service  and  brought  it  over  to  the  News.  Gradually 
we  have  built  it  up  and  extended  it,  training  our  own  men  especially  for 
the  work  and  having  them  in  turn  oTganize  and  instruct  a  corps  of  as¬ 
sistants  in  cities  in  which  we  do  not  maintain  regular  bureaus. 

HOME  TALENT  MOST  SATISFACTORY. 

“We  have  had  to  learn  by  experience.  At  first  we  did  not  know 
whether  we  would  get  better  results  by  employing  men  abroad,  men 
who  knew  the  languages,  the  customs  and  the  politics  of  Europe,  or 
by  sending  our  own  men  over  from  this  country.  We  tried  both  plans 
and  we  have  found  we  have  obtained  better  results  by  sending  our  own 
men  over. 

“We  send  a  man  to  a  place  like,  say,  Berlin,  and  in  two  or  three 
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asset  to  oit  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  work  of 
3  thoroughly  fa-  military  and  naval  aviators.  His  work 
uage,  the  people,  inquires  much  technical  knowledge  and 
tics.  Ho  becomes  intimate  association  with  the  great  war 
most  prominent  aviators  and  he  stands  unrivalled  in  this 
ms.  He  absorbs  field.  No  other  paper  has  had  such  full 
yet  retains  hi.s  reports  of  the  astonishing  development 
He  is  able  to  of  this  arm  of  the  service. 

■)  his  story  and  “Then  we  have  John  F.  Bass,  one  of 
ner  so  that  the  the  most  widely  experienced  of  war  cor- 
understand  and  respondents.  He  is  a  lawyer,  a  man  of 
independent  means 
“In  this  way  but  loves  the  ad- 

we  have  built  up  venture  and  ex-  ( 

our  service.  Ed-  citement  of  the  M 

ward  Price  Bell,  life  of  a  war  Wr 

one  of  the  first  correspondent.  He  ^ 

men  we  sent  made  his  first  .  ' 

over,  has  been  campaign  with  the 

in  charge  of  our  British  troops  in 

I.K)ndon  bureau  Egypt  in  1895  and 

for  years.  He  is  reported  an  in- 

thc  dean  of  our  surrection  in  j  P  BASS 

foreign  news  Crete  the  same 

service.  Most  of  year.  He  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
the  news  gath-  Armenian  massacres.  He  saw  the  Cre- 
respondents  pass-  tan  rebellion  and  the  war  in  which  Tur- 
don  bureau  and  key  defeated  Greece  in  1898.  Then  fol- 
t  extent,  directs  lowed  the  Spanish-American  war,  the 
flf.  Handling  the  Philippine  insurrection,  the  Boxer  re- 
)int  prevents  du-  hellion,  the  Bulgarian  uprising  in  Ma- 
lizes  cable  tolls,  cedonia  in  1903  and  the  Russo-Japanese 
ere,  Mr.  James  war  in  1904. 


English  at  the  University  of  Sofia.  He 
is  now  in  Sofia. 

I.N  THE  SCANDINAVIAN'  COI'XTRIES. 
Lars  Lea,  at  Bergen,  Norway,  and 
Peter  Daae,  at  Christiania,  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  war  as  it  touches  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
At  Stockholm,  Sweden,  arc  lljalmar 
Lundberg  and  Edwin  Bjorkinan,  well- 
known  authors.  Holger  R.  Angelo  rep¬ 
resents  the  News  in  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Rend 
H.  Feibelman 
writes  from  Am- 
sterdam,  Holland. 

Then  there  are  _  ^ 

W.  L.  M  a  n  s  o  n,  jfjp-  4 

for  many  years  JS 

correspondent  for  TP' 

the  News  at  Glas- 
,  g  o  w,  Scotland ; 

as  a  member  of  the  McBride,  at  ,  . 

Belfast,  Ireland, 

and  William  H.  Brayden .  at  Dublin, 
whose  dispatches  on  the  Iri.sh  attitude 
towards  the  war  have  been  ha.spd  on 
sound  information  and  accurate  per.soH- 
al  knowledge. 

From  The  Hague  have  come  .stories 
from  Miss  tV.  J.  L.  Kiehl,  whose  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  closely  guarded  bord¬ 
ers  and  subjugated  Belgium  have  had 
in  them  much  pathos  and 


COVERING  ROME  AND  PETROGRAD. 


t  entered  the  war 
did  good  work 
along  the  fighting 
line  in  Flanders 
and  sent  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the 
famine  in  Belgium 
before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  relief  work  had 
been  organized. 

E.  A.  MOWREK.  AtPetrograd 
there  are  Warlam 
Tcherkesoflf,  long  identified  with  the 
progressive  reform  movement  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Bassett  Digby,  who  received  his 
early  training  in  the  London  bureau 
and  later  served 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Mr. 
Digby  was  preparing  for  a  trip  of  ex¬ 
ploration  among  the  little-known  tribes 
in  Siberia  within  the 
Arctic  circle  when 
war  was  declared.  He 
hurried  back  and  de- 
scribed  for  the  News 
the  mobilization  of 
the  Czar’s  Siberian 
forces.  He  then  went 
to  Egypt  and  report- 
ed  the  British  opera- 
tions  which  saved  the 
Suez  Canal  from  cap-  j,-_  M'CULiL.AGii. 
ture  by  the  Turka 

Stories  from  the  west  front  in  France 
have  been  sent  in  by  A.  R.  Decker,  a 
young  American  engineer  who,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  until  last  De¬ 
cember,  was  under  fire  of  the  German 
guns  in  Pont-a-Mousson  where  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  daily  life  of  the  soldiers. 
He  is  now  in  Paris. 

The  doings  of  the  Americans  in 
the  French  army  are  reported  by  Paul 
Rockwell  who,  until  he  was  wounded, 
fought  as  a  member  of  the  French 
foreign  legion. 


romance. 

The  part  Italy 
played  in  the 
struggle  ha.s  bt>en 
by 

Tancred 

'  besides  Mr 

I  Browne,  arc  Er¬ 

nest  W.  Clement, 
of  Tokio,  Japan. 

-MISS  w.  J.  L.  KIEHL  ^''thor  of  many 
books  on  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  a  resident  of  the  flowery 
kingdom  since  1889;  Percy  R.  Meggy, 
at  Sydney,  Australia,  and  William  R. 
Giles,  at  Peking,  China.  Mr.  Giles  cover¬ 
ed  in  detail  the  Japanese  conquest  of 
Kiao-chou  and  the  later  assaults  of 
GIBBON  TMTH  RUSSIAN  ARMY.  Japan  Upon  the  integrity  of  China. 

Perceval  Gibbon,  well-known  author,  CZARNEXJKI  IN  RUSSIAN  POLAND, 

traveller  and  war  correspondent,  is  with  When  stories  of  the  sufferings  in  war- 
the  Russian  army  stricken  Poland  began  slipping  through 
on  the  east  front,  the  censors,  the  News  sent  Anthony 
At  the  time  he  Czarnecki,  former 
joined  the  staff  of  election  commis- 
%  the  News,  Mr.  Gib-  sioner  in  Chicago 
bon  was  correspon-  and  a  newspaper 
dent  for  the  London  man  of  wide  ex- 
Chronicle.  Now  the  perience,  to  study 
Chronicle  buys  his  and  write  of  con- 
stories  from  the  ditions  as  he  found 
News.  them  in  the  prov- 

With  the  British  ince  of  Posen  in  ' 

army  in  the  Far  East  is  Louis  Edgar  Galicia  and  that  ^  CZ\RNKtu<i 
Browne,  a  graduate  of  the  United  part  of  Russian 

States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  Poland  held  by  the  Au.strians.  Hi.s 
and  later  an  instructor  of  officers  in  stories  have  been  translated  and  wide- 
the  Greek  navy.  ly  published  in  Polish,  Bohemian,  and 

At  Bern,  Switzerland,  is  Leo  J.  Jewish  newspapers  throughout  this 
Frankenthal,  who  has  written  many  country  and  Europe, 
widely  read  criticisms  of  the  initiative  One  instance  in 
and  referendum  and  the  workings  of  which  the  London 
other  institutions  papers  were  com-  4^  i 

in  the  mountain  pelled  to  turn  to  'fep  ^  V 

republic.  An-  .  \  Chicago  for  their  ^ 

other  correspon-  news  was  when 

dent  now  in  Swit-  Louis  Edgar 

zerland  is  Ren£  Browne  covered  the 

Arcos,  a  gifted  ‘  heroic  last  battles 

young  French  and  terrible  march 

poet  who  has  con-  of  the  Serbs  in  their 

tributed  stories  on  retreat  through  the  e.  w.  cle.vien'i'. 

the  intellectual  mountains  of  Al- 

side  of  the  war  banla.  Mr.  Browne  was  the  only  cor¬ 

and  on  the  deeds  and  emotions  of  the  respondent  of  any  nationality  with  the 
soldiers  of  France.  retreating  army.  For  seven  weeks  no 

The  victorious  campaign  of  the  Bui-  word  came  from  him.  Even  the  Lon- 
gariaus  in  Servia  was  covered  ably  by  don  bureau  had  no  hint  of  where  b» 
Constantine  Stephanovc,  professor  of  was. 


BASS  WITH  KUROKI’S  ARMY. 

“Mr.  Bass,  representing  the  News,  ac¬ 
companied  Gen.  Kuroki’s  army  from  the 
crossing  of  the 
Yalu  River  up  to 
the  gn'cat  battles  in 
the  heart  of  Man- 
churia.  His  des- 
cription  of  the  bat- 
tie  of  Llaoyang  I 
consider  one  of  the  | 
greatest  of  modern  ■  jn  h 
war  stories.  Mr.  ^ 

Bass  has  had  some 
thrilling  experienc¬ 
es  in  the  present 
war  and  was  wounded  not  long  ago 
when  a  piece  of  shrapnel  struck  him  in 
the  face. 

“Mr.  Bell  recently  has  added  two  men 
to  our  London 

t  staff.  One  is  John 
Buchan,  who  has 
been  appointed 
war  historian  by 

the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We 
have  obtained  the 
exclusive  Ameri¬ 
can  rights  for  his 
articles.  The 

other  is  Robert 
r.  A.  ROCKWELL.  3,^^^  j 

derstand,  is  a  very 

capable  writer." 

Mr.  Lawson  might  have  gone  on 

mentioning  about  twenty-five  other 
names,  all  of  them  of  persons  who  have 
accomplished  big  things  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  games. 

On  the  eastern 
front  with  the 

German  forces  is 
Oswald  F.  Schuette,  ^Di|||M 
who  was  succes- 
0ively  a  member 

of  the  staff  of  the  j 

Milwaukee  Sent!- 
nel,  city  editor  of 
the  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin  of  Milwau- 


IIOW  THE  MEN  ARB  SELECTED. 

“How  do  you  pick  your  men?”  Mr. 
l.,awson  was  asked. 

“They  are  good 
reporters,”  k"}  shot 
back.  “M  o  s  t  of 
them  are  college 
men  but  they  are 
selected  first  for 
their  ability  to  get 
the  news  and  write 
it  intelligently.  Mr. 

Bell  was  a  star  re¬ 
porter  on  our  staff 
here  liefore  we  sent 
him  abroad.  Before  that  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  a  paper  in  Terre  Haute 
and  even  liefore  his  graduation  from 
Wabash  College  had  proved  himself  an 
^  able  correspondent 

in  covering  a  big 
railroad  strike. 


A.  R.  DECKER. 


P.  S.  MOWRER. 


PERCEVAL  GIBBON. 


R.  E.  SWING. 


came 


SCHUETTE. 


R.  ARGOS. 
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UHOWNE. 


BEOW.NE  S  STOKY  of  SERVIAN  RETREAT. 

He  sumeded  in  getting  passage  on 
a  transport  but  it  was  compelled  to 
run  back  because  of  the  presence  of 
Austrian  suoina- 
rines.  Finally  he 
reached  Home,  the 
nearest  point  from 
which  he  could  get 
his  cable  through  to 
Chicago.  As  soon 
as  his  first  brief 
message  reached 
the  News,  Mr.  Law- 
son  sensed  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  beat 
and  instructed  him  to  send  the  story 
in  detail  by  cable  and  not  to  spare 
tolls.  It  came  at  the  rate  of  2,000  and 
3,000  words  a  day,  a  startling  page 
from  history,  a  blinding  chapter  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  possession  of  the  one  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  man  who  could  properly 
transmit  it  to  the  world. 

London  heard  about  it  almost  before 
the  raucous  newsboys  on  Chicago 
street-corners  were  bellowing  the  ban¬ 
ner  line.  London  had  been  getting 
only  the  most  meagre  reports  from  the 
vanquished  but  valiant  Servian  army. 
Lord  Northcliffe 
wanted  the  story 
for  his  papers, 
the  London  Times 
and  the  Mail. 

There  was  only 
one  way  to  get  it. 

He  cabled  Fred 
Bullock,  his  New 
York  representa¬ 
tive,  and  instruct¬ 
ed  him  to  go  after  .iaixiues  obels. 
it.  Bullock  wired 

K.  Percye  Millar,  Chicago  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  New  York  Times,  to  buy  the 
British  rights.  Mr.  Lawson  consented. 

The  stories  came  by  land  wire,  cable, 
and  land  wire  again  from  Rome  to 
'  Chicago.  Then  they  were  sent  back 
word  for  word  by  land  wire  to  New 
York,  thence  under  the  sea  to  Ireland 
and  from  there  by  cable  and  wire  to 
London.  Northcliffe  beat  Europe  with 
one  of  the  biggest  and  most  graphic 
stories  of  the  war,  but  before  that  Louis 
Edgar  Browne  had  enabled  Victor  Law- 
son  to  beat  the  world! 


PROUD  OF  HIS  foreign  STAFF. 

Many  such  instances  are  related  by 
Mr.  Lawson.  He  is  proud  of  every 
member  of  his  foreign  staff  and  justly 
so.  And  there  are  none  of  which  he 
is  more  proud  than  the  American  re¬ 
porters  who  once  worked  out  of  his 
Chicago  local  room. 

“Our  men  have  many  notable 
achievements  to  their  credit  during  the 
present  war,”  he  said  with  a  glow  of 
pride.  “I  could  mention  dozens  of 
things  they  have  accomplished,  risks 
they  have  run,  scoops  they  have  made. 
Mr.  Hell  has  given  more  accurate  and 
intelligent  information  in  regard  to  the 
diplomatic  side  of  the  war  than  has 
any  other  correspondent.  His  celebrat¬ 
ed  interview  with  Lord  Haldane,  then 
a  member  of  the  British  cabinet,  in 
which  Interview  his  lordship  first  told 
the  story  of  his  memorable  visit  to  Ber¬ 
lin  in  the  interest  of  peace,  has  been 
circulated  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies  and  has  been  a  source  of 
controversy  in  Germany  ever  since  its 
first  publication. 

“His  later  Interview  with  Walter 
Uunciman,  president  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  on  the  financial  position 
of  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  that 
of  Germany,  has  been  even  more  wide¬ 
ly  copied." 

It  was  of  this  interview  that  James 
B.  Forgan,  the  Chicago  banker,  said: 


LO.NDON’S  DEPENDENCE  ON  CHICAGO. 

“The  fact  that  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  have 
published  practically  the  full  Runci- 
man  interview,  cabled  back  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  lAindon,  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  high  value  which  those  news¬ 
papers  place  on  Mr.  Bell’s  exclusive 
report  of  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Runciman  on  British  labor  conditions 
and  Britain’s  financial  resources.  It 
is  a  high  compliment  to  the  Daily 
News  that  the  British  newspapers 
should  get  their  London  interviews  by 
way  of  Chicago.” 

Then  there  was  Raymond  E.  Swing’s 
first  description  of  the  42-centimeter 
engines  of  destruction. 

“While  all  the  world  was  marvelling 
at  the  almost  incredible  rapidity  with 
which  the  forts  of  Liege  and  Namur 
had  been  destroyed,”  continued  Mr. 
Lawson,  “and  was  even  hinting  at 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  defenders, 
Mr.  Swing  cabled  a  full  description  of 
the  great  howitzers  and  how  they  had 
accomplished  their  work  of  demolition. 
It  was  the  public’s  first  knowledge  of 
the  huge  guns  which  since  have  blown 
up  such  great  fortresses  as  Antwerp, 
Maubeuge,  and  Novogeorgievsk. 

MR.  DIGBY’S  DISOOVEJRY. 

“Mr.  Dlgby,  hurrying  back  from  re¬ 
mote  Siberia,  first  made  it  known  that 
Japanese  cannon  and  Japanese  gunners 
were  with  the  Russian  armies  on  the 
German  frontier.  And  then  there  was 
that  other  story  by  Louis  Edgar  Browne 
which  would  have  been  the  biggest  beat 
of  the  war  had  a  certain  English  com¬ 
mander  carried  out  his  instructions. 
And  right  here  I  might  say  that  it  is 
not  generally  known  how  great  a  part 
this  incident  played  in  the  failure  of 
the  British  Gallipoli  campaign.  Mr. 
Browne  already  had  done  great  work  in 
describing  the  surroundings  of  the 
British  fieet  under  Admiral  Jellicoe  in 
its  northern  stronghold  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  in  guarding  it  from  sub¬ 
marine  attack. 

“His  dispatches  from  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  were  all  vivid,  faithful 
accounts  of  operations  against  the 
Turks.  Then  came  his  remarkable  de¬ 
scription  of  the  landing  of  the  British 
forces  at  Suvla  Bay  and  Anzac.  If 
you  remember,  it  was  in  that  dispatch 
that  he  told  that  the  British  forces 
had  crossed  the  peninsula  and  had  met. 
The  main  Turkish  force  was  cut  off 
and  the  way  lay  open  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  fall  of  which  was  a  matter 
of  only  a  few  days.  Not  a  paper  had 
had  a  word  of  this.  It  was  a  great 
story. 

NEWS  THAT  WENT  WRONG. 

"But  later  developments  showed  the 
English  forces  had  not  crossed  the 
peninsula  and  had  not  met  as  he  de¬ 
scribed.  The  Turks  were  not  cut  off. 
It  was  the  first  time  during  the  war 
that  we  had  gone  wrong  on  any  im¬ 
portant  fact.  I  wanted  to  know  why. 
I  cabled  Mr.  Browne  for  a  full  explan¬ 
ation. 

“Our  investigation  disclosed  that  Mr. 
Browne  had  been  correct  in  every  'detail. 
He  had  obtained  his  facts  from  the 
highest  British  authorities  who  had  every 
reason  to  believe  they  were  correct.  It 
seems  that  the  British  commander  when 
he  landed  with  his  forces  at  Suvla  had 
Instructions  to  proceed  directly  across 
the  peninsula.  Instead  of  doing  this  he 
waited  on  the  shores  for  thirty-six  hours. 
That  delay  gave  the  Turks  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  when  the  time  came  to  advance 
the  British  troops  found  too  stubborn 
a  resistance  awaiting  them.  But  for 
that  'blunder  the  whole  course  of  the 
war  in  the  East  may  have  been  changed.” 


COST  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

The  cost  of  the  News  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  considered  by  Mr.  Lawson 
when  news  Is  to  be  had.  He  has  paid 
$490  cable  tolls  for  the  briefest  dispatch 
from  the  Far  East. 

“VVGien  the.  war  came  we  felt  that  it 
was  probably  the  biggest  story  we 
should  ever  be  called  upon  to  cover,”  he 
said,  “and  we  decided  to  spare  no  money 
or  men  to  see  that  it  was  covered  in 
every  illuminating  detail  and  phase. 
Last  year  our  special  foreign  service 
cost  $148,000.  This  year  it  will  cost 
more,  about  $160,000,  or  possibly  $170,- 
000.  Our  weekly  expense  runs  around 
$3,000,  sometimes  a  little  less  but  often 
more.” 

“Before  the  war  what  part  did  your 
foreign  news  play  in  getting  circula¬ 
tion?”  he  was  asked. 

“Circulation  is  something  that  is 
hard  to  attribute  to  any  one  feature  of 
the  news  service,”  he  replied.  “It 
wasn’t  for  that  reason  we  maintained 
our  foreign  bureau.  It  was  because 
we  wanted  the  news  and  were  willing 
to  pay  to  get  it.” 

WHEN  THE  A.  P.  FELL  DOWN. 

Mr.  Lawson,  who  is  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press,  then  chucklingly  re¬ 
lated  how  one  of  his  correspondents  had 
scooped  the  A.  P.  on  an  important  story. 

”As  a  director  of  the  Associated  Press,” 
he  said,  “it  was  of  course  my  duty  to 
investigate  and  see  why  the  Associated 
Press  had  fallen  down  on  this  piece  of 
news.  We  found  that  my  man  and  the 
Associated  Press  man  had  obtained  the 
story  at  exactly  the  same  time.  The 
censors  let  our  correspondent’s  dispatch 
through  and  held  up  the  Associated 
Press  dispatch  for  five  days.  We  were 
very  much  put  out  that  this  was  the 
case  but  as  long  as  one  paper  obtained 
a  beat  on  the  story,  I  was  glad  that  that 
paper  happened  to  be  my  own.” 

The  Daily  News  foreign  service  is 
subscribed  to  by  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
as  far  West  as  Los  Angeles.  It  is  syn¬ 
dicated  to  papers  in  Vancouver  and 
Toronto.  Many  other  papers  take  it  in 
part  or  in  full,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
their  circulation  has  increased  enor¬ 
mously. 

“We  do  not  have  to  solicit  the  news¬ 
papers  to  take  our  service,”  said  Mr. 
Lawson.  ”In  most  cases  they  have 
asked  for  it.  One  of  the  newspapers 
which  takes  it  is  the  New  York  Globe. 
Their  circulation  has*  increased  20,000 
since  they  subscribed  and  the  publisher 
frankly  attributes  this  to  our  service.” 

AIDED  AMERICAN  TOURISTS. 

And  there  is  one  other  duty  which 
the  Daily  News  foreign  bureaus  have 
performed  before  and  since  the  war. 
That  is,  they  have  aided  American 
tourists  in  Europe  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Berlin,  Paris  and  London 
bureaus  always  reported  the  safe  ar¬ 
rival  of  Chicagoans  by  cable.  This 
kind  of  service  resulted  in  the  News  ob¬ 
taining  many  interesting  stories  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  when  hundreds  of 
stranded  Americans  from  all  over  the 
Continent  sought  the  News  headquarters 
for  aid.  They  brought  with  them  tales 
of  extraordinary  adventures  and  amaz¬ 
ing  transformations  within  the  war 
zones.  The  News  gave  them  every  as¬ 
sistance  and  communicated  with  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  this  country. 

When  Miss  Jane  Addams,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  Women’s  Peace  Congress 
at  the  Hague,  sought  an  interview  with 
the  German  chancellor,  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  in  Berlin,  it  was  Oswald 
Schuette  who  obtained  it  for  her. 

“Your  men  are  everywhere,”  she  told 


NEWSPAPER  POSTAGE  INCREASE 


Representative  Randall's  Bill  Fixes 
^  Rate  at  One  Cent  for  300  Miles. 

Washington,  .Vugust  28.— The  revision 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  postal 
rates  is  being  used  as  an  argument  by 
Representative  Charles  H.  Randall,  of 
California,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Highland  Park  Herald,  of  I>os  Angeles, 
for  one-cent  po.stage.  On  Thursday 
morning  ho  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  providing  “That  the  rate  of  post¬ 
age  on  newspapers,  excepting  weeklies, 
and  periodicals  not  exceeding  two 
ounces  in  weight,  when  the  same  are 
depo.sited  by  the  publi.sher  in  a  letter- 
carrier  office  for  delivery  by  its  carriers 
within  the  corporate  or  municipal  lim¬ 
its  of  the  town  or  city  where  such  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical  is  published,  shall 
be  uniform  at  one  cent  each.” ' 

Mr.  Randall’s  bill  to  establish  rates 
of  po.stage  on  second-class  matter, 
known  as  H.  R.  16145,  and  introduced 
May  31  last,  provides  that  the  zone 
system  now  applying  to  parcel-post 
matter  be  adapted  also  to  the  second- 
class  matter. 

Under  such  provision,  the  local  first, 
second,  and  third  zone  (under  300 
miles)  would  be  one  cent  per  pound. 

The  fourth  zone,  300  to  600  miles, 
two  cents  per  pound. 

The  fifth  zone,  600  to  1,000  miles, 
three  cents  per  pound. 

The  sixth  zone,  1,000  to  1,400  miles, 
four  cents  per  pound. 

The  seventh  zone,  1,400  to  1,800  miles, 
five  cents  per  pound. 

The  eighth  zone,  over  1,800  mile.s, 
six  cents  per  pound. 

Addre.ssing  the  Hou.se  on  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Randall  said:  “Universal  one- 
cent  letter  postage  cannot  be  enjoyed 
by  the  people  until  the  losses  on  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  mail  are  recouped 
to  the  post  office.  The  sale  of  two- 
cent  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  in 
1915  aggregated  $150,000,000,  while  the 
second-class,  or  newspaper,  postage  loss 
exceeded  one-half  of  that  amount.  One- 
half  of  the  postage  paid  on  every  letter, 
therefore,  went  to  subsidize  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  national  magazines.” 

Mr.  Randall's  charge  that  second- 
class  showed  a  deficit  this  last  year  of 
$80,000,000  has  been  denied  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Mr.  Randall’s  statistical  tables,  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  show 
that  in  the  forty-eight  States  and  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  American  Postal  Union 
the  weight  of  second-class  matter  car¬ 
ried  during  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  was  as  follows: 

Subscribers’  copies  free  in  county  of 
di.stribution,  62,141,511  pounds;  sub- 
scriliens’  copies  at  one  cent  a  pound 
rate,  1,035,867,846  pounds;  sample 
copie.s,  at  one  cent  a  pound  rate,  11,276,- 
428  pounds;  total  at  one  cent  a  pound 
Hate,  1,047,144,274  pounds;  total  mail¬ 
ings  at  one  cent  a  pound  and  free  In 
county,  1,109,285,785  pounds. 


Fire  Loss  Adjusted 

The  recent  fire  loss  sustained  by  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  has  been  ad- 
ju.sted  at  $160,000. 


Mr.  I.,aw.son  upon  her  return.  "I  met 
Mr.  Bell  in  London  and  Paul  Scott 
Mowrer  in  I’aris.  When  we  reached 
Rome  there  we  found  Edgar  Mowrer 
awaiting  us.  They  were  all  helpful. 
The  Daily  News  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  its  foreign  service.” 

And  the  Daily  News  has  proved  that 
it  has. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 

COMMENT  ON  NEWS  PRINT  SITUATION 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  Presents  Extracts  from  Letters  Received 
from  Newspaper  Managers  and  Publishers,  Outlining  the 
Conditions  Under  Which  They  Are  Securing 
Supplies,  and  Prices  Prevailing. 


In  order  to  afford  actual  information 
as  to  the  conditions  confronting  pub¬ 
lishers  of  daily  newspapers  in  obtain¬ 
ing  their  supplies  of  news  print,  and 
to  throw  all  possible  light  on  prevail¬ 
ing  prices,  The  Editor  and  Publjsher 
has  asked  leading  publishers  of  the 
country  to  give  some  details  as  to  the 
difficulties  they  may  be  having  in  se¬ 
curing  paper,  prices  demanded  for  ex¬ 
cess  tonnage,  quotations  offered  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery,  etc. 

The  replies  have  been  made  in  most 
instances  In  confidence,  so  that  but  brief 
extracts  may  be  made  from  the  let¬ 
ters,  and  in  these  the  names  of  news 
print  mills  referred  to  have  been  elim¬ 
inated;  while,  for  the  sake  of  unifor¬ 
mity,  the  Identity  of  the  writers  of  the 
letters  has  not  been  disclosed  in  any 
case. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Increased 
prices  charged  are  not  at  all  uniform 
in  different  parts  of  the  country — and 
that  there  is  no  present  basis  upon 
which  contract-renewal  prices  may  be 
forecast.  Some  mills  are  taking  care 
of  old  customers,  and  may  do  so  when 
new  contracts  are  made.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  to  charge  high  prices  to  contract 
I'ustomers  for  alt  excess  tonnage,  be¬ 
yond  the  amounts  specified  in  existing 
contracts,  has  been  resisted  by  at  least 
one  large  company,  while  others  have 
not  been  so  generous. 

These  letters  would  seem  to  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  leading  newspapers  have 
been  using  far  more  news  print  this 
year  than  they  expected  to  need  when 
their  contracts  were  made.  This  bears 
out  the  claim  of  the  manufacturers  that 
the  demand  has  been  unprecedented. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  value  their  prestige  and 
the  good-will  of  their  customers  have 
not  tried  to  evade  their  contracts 
through  technicalities  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  ruinous  prices  upon  their 
customers;  while  others  seem  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  squeeze  the  market  to  the  last 
degree  for  the  sake  of  present  profits. 

From  the  publisher  of  an  Eastern 
daily: 

“Have  been  paying  on  our  contract 
expiring  May,  1915,  $41  a  ton,  and  same 
price  applied  on  contract  expiring  May, 
1916.  Were  notified  May  2  that  price 
would  be  $49  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  or  $52 
delivered  at  our  office.  Declining  to 
make  contract  at  this  price  we  were 
quot^  $55.16  a  ton.  Then  came  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $3  a  ton  on  July  1,  and  $5  a 
ton  on  August  1,  making  the  price 
$63.16.  We  understand  the  price  for 
September  is  to  be  $68.16,  but.  have  not 
placed  our  order  yet,  as  we  imagine  this 
is  the  crest  of  the  wave. 

“We  were  quoted  to-day  (August  23) 
on  3  cars  for  September  delivery  $100  a 
ton.” 

From  the  publisher  of  a  Central  State 
dally: 

“Our  contract  calls  for  $2.05  at  the 
mill.  We  are  using  considerable  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  our  contract,  and  for  that  ex¬ 
cess  are  paying  $2.50  at  mill.  We  feel 
we  have  been  treated  very  generously 
by  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Co.,  com¬ 
pared  with  price  ruling  for  excess  above 
contract  in  other  mills." 


From  the  business  manager  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  Middle  West: 

“Effective  September  1  we  will  operate 
under  a  new  contract  at  an  advance  cost 
of  about  18  per  cent.  This  will  repre¬ 
sent  to  us  about  $36,000  a  year  increased 
cost  of  print  paper.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  consumption  about  equal  to 
that  for  year  ending  August  31,  1916. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  will 
use  considerably  more  paper  on  account 
of  our  rapidly  growing  circulation,  so 
we  estimate  the  increased  cost  at  about 
$40,000  a  year.” 

From  general  manager  of  a  big 
Western  daily  newspaper: 

“We  are  now  paying  $13.40  a  ton 
more  than  previously.  We  used  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  thousand  tons  last  year, 
and  unavoidably  will  use  some  more 
this  year.  We  figure  that  the  increased 
cost  will  be  $150,000.” 

From  business  manager  of  important 
daily  in  Eastern  State: 

“Have  not  been  compelled  to  pay  any 
increased  price  for  news  print  paper. 
Our  present  contract  runs  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1917.  As  we  do  not  take  up  the 
matter  of  renewing  this  contract  until 
November,  we  have  had  no  quotations 
or  correspondence  as  to  what  the  price 
will  be  when  our  contract  expires.” 

From  the  business  manager  of  a 
Southwestern  daily: 

“Our  contract  for  news  print  at  $1.88, 
f.  o.  b.  mill,  expired  April  15  of  this 
year,  and  we  finally  were  able  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  new  contract  at  $2.25  f.  o.  b. 
mill  on  contract  year  ending  May  1, 
1917.” 

From  the  business  manager  of  an 
Eastern  daily: 

“For  eight  years  up  to  last  April  we 
bought  paper  without  contract  at  $2.15, 
delivered.  In  April  the  price  started  to 
Increase,  and  has  advanced  successive¬ 
ly  until  present  time  we  are  paying 
$3.50  per  hundred  at  mill,  and  freight 
amounts  to  .93  per  hundred.” 

From  the  manager  of  a  daily  in  the 
Middle  States: 

“Our  contract  was  made  on  the  1st  of 
last  January  and  runs  until  December 
31.  We  are  not  required  to  pay  any 
great  increase.  At  present  time  we  are 
paying  $2.06.  1  distinctly  remember 

one  feature  when  signing  our  present 
contract.  We  learned  that  when  the 
paper  company  found  that  we  were 
dickering  with  another  paper  company 
they  refused  to  bid  against  them — in 
fact,  refused  to  quote  us  prices  at  all. 
Have  been  fortunate  so  far  concerning 
our  news  print,  but  if  present  condi¬ 
tions  do  not  change  we  will  certainly 
be  up  against  it  when  our  contract  ex¬ 
pires.  In  making  this  contract  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  guarantee  to  use 
a  minimum  amount  of  tonnage,  and 
now  indications  point  to  the  fact  that 
they  intend  to  hold  us  to  the  tonnage 
instead  of  allowing  our  contract  to  run 
a  year.  If  they  succeed  in  doing  this 
we  will  probably  have  used  our  ton- 
'  nage  thirty  or  sixty  days  before  the 
time  expires;  but  this  is  the  point  we 
are  arguing  at  the  present  time.” 


From  the  business  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  dailies  in  the  South: 

“We  are  paying  $2.21,  delivered,  for 
paper.  Our  contract  will  not  expire  un¬ 
til  January  1,  1917.” 

From  the  general  manager  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  Western  daily: 

“The  contract  price  for  paper  to  July 
31,  1916,  was  $2.19,  f.  a  b.  sidewalk.  Ef-  , 
fective  August  1  the  price  is  $2.50  per 
hundred  at  mill,  or  $2.77  delivered,  an 
increase  of  76c.  per  hundred.  This  price 
is  for  the  balance  of  1916.” 

From  manager  of  important  daily  in 
the  Middle  States: 

“While  our  contract  for  news  print 
does  not  run  out  by  time  limitation  un¬ 
til  January  1,  our  total  tonnage  will 
have  been  consumed  approximately 
three  months  sooner.  At  present  w« 
are  protected  by  our  contract;  and,  al¬ 
though  we  have  been  dickering  for  some 
weeks,  are  unable  at  this  moment  to  say 
even  approximately  what  we  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  for  paper  after  our  ton¬ 
nage  is  used.” 

From  business  manager  of  a  leadinfl 
daily  in  the  Middle  States; 

“Our  paper  contract  will  not  expire 
until  December  31.  We  have  exceeded 
our  contract  tonnage,  however,  and  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  3  cents  at  the 
mill  for  some  additional  tonnage.” 

From  the  publisher  of  a  New  York 
State  daily: 

“The  price  of  $3.25  which  we  gave 
you  in  our  letter  the  other  day  was  not 
for  sidewalk  delivery,  but  at  the  mill.” 

From  the  manager  of  a  leading  West¬ 
ern  daily: 

“Our  paper  contract  is  with  the  - 

Company,  and  expires  January  1,  1917. 
We  have  used  a  quantity  largely  in 
excess  of  our  contract  allotment  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  eight  months,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  has  made  no  extra  charge,  nor 
have  we  been  compelled  to  purchase 
paper  elsewhere.  We  have  not,  so  far, 
attempted  to  place  our  tonnage  for  1917, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  do  more  than  speculate  as  to  the 
price.” 

From  the  publisher  of  a  Northern 
New  York  daily: 

“Our  contract  for  paper  was  made 
early  in  the  year  dating  from  April  1 
for  one  year.  We  find,  however,  we 
have  not  contracted  for  enough,  and  it 
has  been  necessary  to  order  a  few  ex¬ 
tra  cars.  In  doing  so  the  mill  which 
u.sually  supplies  us  with  paper  has 
charged  an  increase  of  .0137  per  pound. 
We  have  also  bought  a  carload  from 
another  company,  which  charged  us  an 
increase  of  .0107  per  pound,  but  we  are 
unable  to  secure  any  more  from  them  at 
any  price.  We  do  not  expect  to  require 
more  than  half-a-dozen  extra  cars  of 
paper  between  now  and  April  1,  1917, 
and  this  our  regular  mill  has  agreed  to 
supply  at  the  market  price  at  the  time 
they  are  shipped.” 

From  a  leading  New  England  pub¬ 
lisher: 

“Our  paper  contract  expires  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1916.  We  have  made  application 
for  prices  for  our  supply  after  that  date, 
but  as  yet  have  been  unable  to  secure 
a  definite  quotation  from  any  source.” 

From  a  New  Jersey  publisher: 

“We  happen  to  be  among  the  fortu¬ 
nate  publishers  not  affected  thus  far  by 
the  high  prices.  Our  contract  for  news 
print  expires  in  February,  1917,  at  the 
price  of  $2.12%.” 


From  a  leading  publi.sher  in  a  South¬ 
ern  city: 

"As  our  paper  contract  docs  not  ex¬ 
pire  until  December  31,  1916,  and  as 

the -  Company  has  supplied  all  our 

,needs,  we  have  not  been  obliged  to  pay 
increased  prices  for  paper  up  to  date. 
Our  information  is  that  the  question  of 
contracts  cannot  be  taken  up  until  the 
.late  fall.” 

From  a  Western  publisher: 

“The  print  paper  situation  is  far  from 
satisfactory  here.  Many  papers  are 
having  difficulty  in  getting  paper  at 
all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  calamitous 
advance  in  price.  Our  contract  runs 
until  the  first  of  January,  and  they  are 
holding  us  pretty  close  to  the  stipu¬ 
lated  amount.  The  increase  for  the 
last  six  months  amounts  to  about  $1,- 
000  a  week.  We  are  hoping  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  contract  the  first  of  the  year." 

From  a  publisher  in  the  Northwest: 

“I  have  gdven  Instructions  In  our  of¬ 
fice  to  curtail  the  use  of  print  paper 
to  the  lowest  possible  minimum.  We 
have  no  returns,  have  cut  our  exchange 
list  to  the  bone,  and  have  reduced  the 
.size  of  our  paper  from  two  to  four 
pages  daily.  We  have  a  most  favorable 
contract  which  still  has  three  or  four 
months  to  run,  and,  while  there  is  no 
doubt  things  lock  rather  critical  for  the 
future,  I  am  not  going  to  lose  any  sleep 
or  do  a  great  deal  of  worrying  until 
the  time  comes.  We  feel  confident  that 
the  mill  which  has  taken  care  of  us 
for  twenty  years  will  supply  us  at  the 
prices  prevailing  December  1.  Much  of 
this  talk  about  the  probable  shortage 
of  paper  is  bunk.  There  has  been  a 
most  persistent  propaganda  at  work 
along  this  line  since  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  New 
York  last  April,  until  about  one-fifth 
of  the  newspaper  publishers  of  this 
country  are  actually  scared  to  death. 

I  suggested  a  remedy  that  would  change 
conditions  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  a  few 
days  ago  when  I  was  queried  by  them, 
by  saying  that  I  favored  a  suspension 
of  every  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  during  the  month  of  September, 
or  at  least  a  portion  thereof,  in  order 
to  give  the  mills  a  chance  to  catch  up, 
if  that  is  what  they  want;  and  as  four- 
fifths  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  this 
country  lose  money  during  the  month 
of  September  everybody  would  be  the 
gainer  thereby — but  I  have  not  received 
any  encouragement  in  rtiy  suggestion. 

I  expect  to  take  my  punishment  when 
the  time  comes,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
be  a  party  to  the  great  American  fake 
of  1916.”  - 

From  a  Southern  publisher: 

“Our  contract  for  white  news  does 
not  expire  until  January  1.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  quotation  from 
a  paper  manufacturer  for  our  1917  sup¬ 
ply.  We  hope  to  be  more  successful  in 
dealing  with  others.” 

From  a  Pennsylvania  publisher: 

“I  have  refused  to  buy  paper  over 
3%  cents  a  pound,  and  I  am  going  to 
get  paper.  If  the  big  city  dallies  would 
take  the  same  decided  stand  and  stop 
their  loans  with  the  bank  promoters  of 
the  mills  or  the  friends  of  the  same 
conditions  would  change.  And  if  some¬ 
body  goes  about  it  the  right  way  they 
will  find  that  there  is  a  great  ma.ss  of 
raw  material  begging  for  purchases. 
They  tell  me  that  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  could  furnish  a  half  million 
tons  a  year  just  from  one  section  of 
wood  pulp  made  from  timber  cut  un¬ 
der  the  State  direction.” 
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TINOTYPE  TEAM-WORK  is  the  keynote  of 

composing-room  efficiency  today.  That  is 
why  every  printer  should  carefully  study  his  com¬ 
position  requirements,  present  and  future,  before 
deciding  on  any  style  of  composing  machine. 

When  a  manufacturer  offers  you  eleven 
different  models  of  composing  machines,  each 
one  of  which  is  particularly  designed  for  a  specific 
kind  of  work,  its  like  building  Linotypes  to  order. 

That  is  just  what  the  MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE  COMPANY  is  doing  every  day¬ 
building  Linotypes  that  exactly  fit  every  kind  of 
individual  Newspaper,  Book,  or  Job  Work,  or  a 
combination  of  all  three. 

Consult  our  nearest  agency  today  about  the 
Linotype  built  for  your  special  composition  needs. 

Master-Made^  Built-To-Order  Linotypes 
Are  Priced  as  Low  as  $1750 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO 


Tribune  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y 


1100  South  Wabash  Avenue 
646  Sacramento  Street 
549  Baronne  Street 
Canadian  Linotype,  Limited 
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Single-Magazine 
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FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  URGES  NEWS 
PRINT  MAKERS  TO  PROTECT  PUBLISHERS 


Radical  Action  Suggested  to  Manufacturers’  Association  for  Elimina¬ 
ting  Price  Piracy  and  Assuring  Newspapers  of  a  Supply  of  Paper 
at  Reasonable  Price — Reputable  Manufacturers  Ad¬ 
vised  to  Form  Committee  of  Protection. 


WESTERN  DIVISIONS  OF 
C.  P.  A.  HAVE  SEPARATED 

British  Columbia’s  Affiliations  With 
Alberta  Discontinued— First  Meeting 
of  the  Association  Held  in  Three  Years 
Reaches  Important  Conclusion  at  Cal¬ 
gary— A.  J.  N.  Terrill  Elected  President. 


executive,  F.  Burton,  G'obe,  Card- 
ston;  Charles  Clark,  Tiinos,  High 
River;  M.  R.  Jennings,  Journal,  Ed¬ 
monton;  A.  D.  Horton,  Observer,  Vegre- 
ville;  J.  H.  Woods,  Herald,  i'algary;  j 
A.  Carswell,  News,  Red  Deer;  vice- 
president  representing  the  division  on 
the  board  of  the  Canadian  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  M.  R.  Jennings,  Journal,  Ed¬ 
monton. 


The  eyes  of  the  trade  were  focussed 
this  week  on  the  news  print  manufac¬ 
turers.  by  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  propounding  the 
following  inquiries  to  the  makers  of 
news  iirint  paper. 

“What  steps  have  your  Association 
taken  or  can  it  take  to  assure  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  not  protected  by  con¬ 
tracts  that  they  will  be  supplied  with 
paj)er  at  a  reasonable  price?” 

"What  steps  have  your  Association 
taken,  or  can  it  take,  to  restrain  by  legi¬ 
timate  means  any  of  its  members,  or 
any  ».f  the  middlemen  handling  news 
print  paper,  from  charging  unreason¬ 
able  and  prohibitive  prices,  especially 
for  cut  rent  or  market  sales?” 

"What  steps  have  your  Association 
taken  or  can  it  take  to  bring  about  the 
operation  of  your  mills  each  alternate 
Sunday,  or  for  an  extra  shift  every 
Sunday  or  to  transfer  machines  to  news 
print  I’aiter  that  are  now  operating  on 
other  grades,  until  the  output  of  paper 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  possible  sus- 
I>ensinr  of  any  of  the  newspapers  un¬ 
protected  by  contracts?” 

BKACKtSt  SENDS  OUT  LETTER. 

These  queries  were  embodied  in  a  let¬ 
ter  sent  out  by  the  Commission’s  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  L.  L.  Bracker,  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  letter  states  that  infor- 
tjiation  already  collected  shows  that  a 
large  numlier  of  the  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  are  paying  from 
four  to  eight  cents  per  pound  for  their 
news  print  paper,  in  comparison  with 
the  price  of  from  two  to  three  cents 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  These 
Iiapers  either  do  not  buy  on  contract, 
or  when  their  contracts  have  expired, 
have  been  unable  to  renew  them. 

"Reports  of  the  increasing  shortage 
of  paper,”  says  the  Commission,  “have 
made  these  publishers  fearful  lest  they 
l»e  forced  to  suspend  publication  be¬ 
cause  of  the  failure  of  their  paper  sup- 
jily  oi  the  prohibitive  price  which  they 
may  be  compelled  to  pay.”  The  Com- 
ii-.i.sslon  states  that  these  smaller  pa- 
IK-rs  pt'rform  a  most  useful  service  in 
their  respective  localities,  and  it  would 
be  a  national  calamity  if  they  were 
forced  to  suspend.  It  would  also  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  news  print  indus¬ 
try,  for  while  their  individual  tonnages 
are  s-nall,  in  the  aggregate  they  amount 
to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total 
consumption. 

TO  REASSURE  PUBLISHERS  AND  PUBLIC. 

In  writing  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Steele,  the 
secretaiy  of  the  News  Print  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  of  New  York  city, 
the  Commission  asks  "Would  it  not  be 
possible  for  y'our  Association  to  make 
a  public  announcement  that  every 
newspai>er  publisher  will  be  taken  care 
of,  and  if  necessary  create  a  protective 
committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
see  that  all  publishers,  regardless  of 
contracts,  shall  be  kept  supplied  with 
a  fair  share  of  the  paper  manufac¬ 
tured?” 

The  Commission  recommends  that 
the  executive  committee  of  the  News 
Print  Manufacturers’  Association  con¬ 
fer  with  every  manufacturer  and  every 
important  jobber  selling  news  print 
"with  the  view  of  obtaining  coopera¬ 
tive  action  to  prevent  the  charging 
of  unreasonable  and  prohibitive  prices 
and  to  restore  confidence.  This  is  a 


situation,”  says  the  Commission,  “if  it 
is  as  serious  as  reported,  that  calls  for 
patriotic  action  by  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Coninilssion  has  become  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  something  being  done 
to  relieve  publi.shers  before  its  report 
in  the  news  print  paper  investigation  is 
completed.  * 

MENACE  OF  RAILROAD  STRIKE. 

The  threatened  railroad  tie-up  which 
.seems  impending  as  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  goes  to  press,  further  com¬ 
plicates  the  situation.  Lincoln  B.  Palm¬ 
er,  manager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association,  declared  to 
The  Editor  and  Published,  that  if  a 
nation-wide  strike  continued  for  two 
weeks,  a  very  large  number  of  news¬ 
papers  would  be  forced  to  suspend. 

Mr.  Palmer  says  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  only  between  60,000  and 
70,000  tons  of  white  paper  in  the  whole 
country,  this  estimate  including  all  pa¬ 
per  now  in  the  mills,  in  warehouses, 
and  in  transit.  The  newspapers  of  the 
country,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer,  use 
about  6,000  tons  of  paper  a  day,  there¬ 
fore,  if  shipments  were  stopped,  would 
use  up  all  the  available  paper  in  less 
than  two  weeks. 

reducing  consumption. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.’s  special  news  print 
bulletin  points  out  that  rumors  per¬ 
sist  that  some  publishers  have  accumu¬ 
lated  and  stored  large  supplies  of  pa¬ 
per,  and  in  some  instances  have  paid  ex- 
ce.ssive  prices  for  them.  It  must  be 
apparent  that  a  solution  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  difficulty  is  to  be  found  only  in  a 
great  reduction  of  .consumption,  and 
that,  of  course,  includes  reduced  pur¬ 
chases  and  reduced  deliveries  from  the 
mills,  all  of  which  are  required  to  en¬ 
able  the  mills  to  build  up  their  deplet¬ 
ed  stocks. 

Ecjiiomy  of  news  print  continues  to 
be  the  watchword  in  all  of  the  big  of¬ 
fices.  Between  now  and  September  15, 
the  publishers  of  the  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
papers  will  make  changes  in  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  that  will  cause  them  to 
lead  the  country  in  dealing  with  the 
threatened  famine.  The  basis  of  these 
changes  is  as  follows — the  size  of  the 
papers  will  be  standardized.  Four  pa¬ 
pers  ore  now  eight  columns — three  are 
.seven.  All  will  be  made  eight-column 
121/4-em  papers.  This  will  effect  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  three  to  five  per  cent,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  but  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  whose 
columns  are  now  13-em,  will  only  save 
about  one  per  cent.,  which  means  in 
rough  figure.s,  about  $5,000  a  year. 

SAVINGS  BIG  enough  TO  COUNT. 

Furthermore,  the  Pittsburgh  papers 
are  planning  to  use  6-point  column 
rules,  centre  margins  of  one  inch  and 
side  margins  of  %  inch.  The  width  of 
the  roll  will  be  73  inches  and  36% 
inches,  the  exceptions  being  where  the 
presses  are  two  or  four  plates  wide. 
The  depth  of  the  pages  in  inches  or 
agate  lines  varying;  in  the  case  of  the 
Press  being  304  agate  lines.  A  saving 
of  from  400  to  500  per  cent,  has  been 
effected  by  cutting  out  all  free  papers 
given  for  service  rendered. 

In  Philadelphia,  Thomas  D.  Taylor, 
publisher  of  the  Evening  Telegraph,  re- 


After  an  Interval  of  three  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  conditions  in  the  publishing 
business  were  so  unsettled  as  to  make 
the  holding  of  a  convention  impossible, 
the  Alberta  and  Eastern  British  Colum¬ 
bia  Division  of  the  Canadian  Press  As¬ 
sociation  was  reorganized  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  City  Hall,  Calgary,  on  Au¬ 
gust  24  and  25.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  president,  F.  A.  Galbraith,  of  the 
Red  Deer  News,  who  delivered  a  lengthy 
address  outlining  the  history  of  the  Al¬ 
berta  Association  and  indicating  the 
work  that  lay  before  it. 

Officers  were  elected  at  the  first  ses¬ 
sion,  as  follows:  President,  A.  J.  N. 
Terrill,  News,  Medicine  Hat;  first  vice- 
president,  V.  C.  French,  Times,  We- 
taskiwin ;  second  vice-president,  R. 
N.  Whillans,  Standard,  Tofleld;  third 
vice-president,  W.  M.  Davidson,  Al¬ 
bertan,  Calgary ;  secretary-treasurer, 
John  Torranece,  Herald,  Lethbridge; 


ports  that,  by  increasing  column  length 
five  lines,  or  35  lines  to  a  page,  the  in¬ 
creased  revenue  without  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  white  paper  will  exceed 
$32,000  a  year.  Cutting  the  free  list 
has  saved  $10,000  a  year.  The  paper 
will  soon  go  to  eight  columns,  giving 
300  lines  extra  for  advertising.  Reduc¬ 
tion  in  size  of  the  Telegraph  effected 
an  economy  of  27  tons  a  week  in  July 
and  August.  It  is  estimated  that  put¬ 
ting  all  the  Philadelphia  papers  on  a 
non-retum  basis,  effective  September  1, 
will  save  $500,000  a  year. 

The  Florida  Press  Association  has  de¬ 
cided  to  cut  out  returns,  reduce  com¬ 
plimentary  and  exchange  copies,  and 
also  eliminate  so-called  service  copies. 

The  Wyoming  Press  Association,  at 
its  recent  meeting  at  Cody,  resolved  to 
establish  “and  collect  a  reasonable 
charge  for  so-called  free  notices  and 
other  gratuities  heretofore  accorded  the 
Wyoming  University,  the  State  Fair 
and  Frontier  Associations,  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  the  churches,  including  weekly  an¬ 
nouncements,  the  mutual  building  and 
loan  association  reports,  and  all  similar 
publicity  of  a  promotion  or  advertising 
character.” 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  is  saving 
100  tons  of  paper  a  month  by  reducing 
pages  and  eliminating  circulation  waste. 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  reduced 
pages  and  brought  daily  waste  down 
from  5,000  to  1,000  copies.  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  News  has  also  made  radical  re¬ 
ductions. 

From  almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
papers  report  the  cutting  of  consump¬ 
tion  of  white  paper,  with  enormous  ag¬ 
gregate  savings  as  a  result. 

MANUFACTURERS  ACCUSED. 

Paper  manufacturers  have  taken  an 
unfair  advantage  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  J.  L.  Carey,  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Makers,  told  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  at  the  closing  session  of  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Glens  Falls.  The 
Association  adopted  resolutions  calling 
for  an  investigation  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  paper.  Another  resolution 
provided  for  an  investigation  by  the 
Federation’s  Executive  Council  of  the 
report  of  the  State  Industri.xl  Commis¬ 
sion  on  a  strike  in  the  paper  mills  at 
Watertown.  Spain  has  abolished,  until 
further  notice,  the  import  duty  on  wood 
pulp  and  logs  for  paper  matting. 


SEPARATED  WITH  REXIUCT. 

An  important  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  request  preferred  by  Robert 
Sutherland,  News,  Nelson,  1!.  C.,  and 
F.  J.  Ball,  News,  Vernon,  H.  that  the 
members  of  the  division  from  Eastern 
British  Columbia  be  permitted  to  with¬ 
draw  so  that  they  might  hold  member¬ 
ship  in  the  new  British  Columbia  Divi¬ 
sion.  This  permission  was  granted,  re¬ 
gret  being  expressed  at  the  lo.ss  ot  those 
British  Columbia  members. 

At  the  morning  session,  on  .August  25, 
many  questions  affecting  the  publish¬ 
ing  business,  particularly  the  increased 
cost  of  production,  were  under  discus¬ 
sion.  A  significant  resolution  adopted 
called  for  the  laying  of  an  embargo  upon 
Canadian  pulp  wood  to  conserve  the 
supply.  This  resolution  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

NEW  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  DIVISION. 

The  organization  meeting  of  the 
British  Columbia  Division  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  Association  was  held  in  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  on  August  17.  It  had 
been  called  by  John  Nelson,  publisher  of 
the  Vancouver  World  and  vice-president 
for  British  Columbia  of  the  C.  P.  A.,  who 
occupied  the  chair  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion.  There  was  a  fair  representation 
of  provincial  newspaper  men  present. 
Officers  were  elected,  and  a  constitu¬ 
tion  drafted.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
meeting  that  all  British  Columbia  af¬ 
filiations  with  the  Alberta  division  of 
the  C.  P.  A.  should  be  discontinued  and 
membership  in  the  new  branch  be  made 
to  include  the  whole  province.  Appli¬ 
cation  will  be  made  to  the  national  as¬ 
sociation  to  have  this  plan  endorsed. 
Officers  elected  were:  President,  R. 
Sutherland,  News,  Nelson;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  F.  E.  Simpson,  Standard-Senti¬ 
nel,  Kamloops;  Hugh  Savage,  Leader, 
Cowichan;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  J. 
Burde,  Province,  Vancouver;  executive, 
Robert  Dunn,  Times,  Victoria;  G.  H. 
Sawle,  Herald,  Omineca;  W.  J.  Ball, 
News,  Vernon.  The  meeting  took  place 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Vancouver  Exhi¬ 
bition,  and  in  the  evening  the  visiting 
newspaper  men  were  guests  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  at  dinner. 


Canadian  Papers  Raise  Prices 
Toronto,  August  28. — The  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press  and  the  Advertiser 
have  announced  that  on  and  after  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  their  annual  subscription 
rate  will  be  three  dollars,  an  increase 
of  one  dollar.  The  action  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  dailies,  which  is  made  under  a 
three-year  agreement,  removes  a  se¬ 
rious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
C.  P.  A.  campaign  for  higher  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  in  western  Ontario.  Many  of 
the  country  weeklies  in  the  London  dis¬ 
trict  were  unwilling  to  put  up  their 
price  from  a  dollar  to  ar  dollar  and  a 
half,  so  long  as  the  London  papers  were 
selling  at  two  dollars,  but  now  that  the 
dailies  are  advancing  their  rate  substan¬ 
tially,  it  will  be  an  easier  matter  for 
the  smaller  papers  to  follow  suit.  Dailies 
in  other  cities  of  western  Ontario,  such 
as  Brantford,  Guelph,  Woodstock,  and 
Chatham,  are  expected  to  increase 
prices. 


Border  Life  Too  Strenuous 
.4fter  running  less  than  three  months, 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Daily  Democrat  sus¬ 
pended  publication  on  August  23. 
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$2000  Prize  Contest 

The  Public  Ledger  offers  $2000  in  prizes  for 
the  best  editorial  articles  on  the  subjects: — 

(1) \Vhy  Mr.  Hughes  Should  be  Elected 

(2)  Why  Woodrow  WilsonShould  be  Re=e!ected 


Prizes  for  No.  1 


First  . 

.  $500 

Second  .... 

.  $300 

Third  .... 

.  $200 

Total 

$1000 

Qualified  Competitors 

(1)  Members  of  the  editorial  or  reporting 
staff  of  any  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Editors  or  contributors  to  any  maga¬ 
zine  or  weekly  periodical  in  the  United  States. 

Manuscripts 

Contestants  shall  submit  articles  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  1000  words,  bearing  an  assumed  name 
or  other  distinguishing  mark,  together  with  a 
sealed  envelope  bearing  upon  the  outside  the 
assumed  name  or  distinguishing  mark,  and 
inclosing  the  actual  name  and  address  of  the 
writer.  The  sealed  envelopes  will  not  be  opened 
until  the  judges  decide  on  the  winning  articles. 
Manuscripts  must  be  addressed:  Public  Ledg¬ 
er  Editorial  Contest,  Public  Ledger,]  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


Prizes  for  No.  2 


First  . 

$500 

Second  . 

$300 

Third . 

$200 

Total 

$1000 

Judges 

For  Question  No.  1 — 

lb  be  announced  by  William 

R.  Willcox, 

Chairman  Republican  National  Committee. 
Three  Republicans  of  national  reputation. 

For  Question  No.  2 — 

I'o  be  announced  by  Vance  C.  McCormick, 
Chairman  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Three  Democrats  of  national  reputation. 

Expiration  of  Contest 

Manuscripts  will  not  be  received  later  than 
Saturday,  September  30.  The  contest  will 
close  at  noon  on  that  date.  The  awards  will 
be  announced  Monday,  October  16, 1916,  from 
which  date  the  texts  of  the  successful  articles 
will  be  released  to  the  press. 
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SCOOPED,  AND  ON  THE  FRONT  PAGE,  TOO. 


RAPID  INCREASE  SHOWN 
IN  NEWSPAPER  INCOMES 


Semi-derade  Census  Report  Indicates 

Steady  Prosperity  of  Dailies  During 

Five  Years  to  1915 — Ads  and  Sales 

Grew,  Respectively,  239  and  17.9  Per 

Cent. — Other  Interesting  Figures. 

Tremendous  gains  in  the  ■  printing 
and  publishing  industry  in  the  five- 
year  period  from  1909  to  1914  are 
shown  in  a  general  summary  ,mad‘j 
public  on  August  28,  by  Sam.  L.  Rog¬ 
ers,  director  of  the  cen.sus.  The  num- 
iK-r  of  newspapers  decreased  slightly, 
but  adverti-sing  and  sales  Increased 
rapidly. 

The  total  returns  from  newspapers 
adverti.sing  amounted  in  1914  to  $184,- 
047,106,  as  compared  to  $148,554,392  in 
1909,  the  gain  V)eing  23.9  per  cent.  The 
returns  from  .subscriptions  and  sales 
amounted  to  $99,541,860,  as  compared 
with  $84,438,702  in  1909,  an  increase  of 
17.9  per  cent. 

RECORD  FOR  1914. 

In  1914  there  were  22,745  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  the  C^nited  States,  as 
compared  with  22,141  in  1909.  There 
were  in  1914  2,580  daily  newspapers, 
with  a  total  circulation  of  28,436,030,  as 
<'omi)ared  with  2,600,  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  24,211,977  in  1909.  There  were 
In  1914,  a  total  of  570  Sunday  news- 
pai>ers  with  a  circulation  of  16,445,820, 
as  compared  with  520  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  13,347,282  in  1909.  The  other 
newspapers  were  tri-weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  etc. 

The  census  shows  the  number  of  es¬ 
tablishments  engaged  in  the  printing 
indiEstry  as  31,612  in  1914,  as  compared 
with  29,757,  or  6.2  per  cent,  gain  ovjr 
1909.  The  value  of  the  products 
amounted  to  $810,508,111,  as  compared 
with  $662,591,959. 

The  daily  newspaper,  according  to 
the  c-ensus  definition.  Is  a  publication 
issued  on  each  of  the  secular  days  of 
the  week,  Sunday  editions  being  exclud- 
**d.  A  morning  and  an  evening  paper 
issued  by  the  same  plant  are  counted 
as  two  papers. 

SCNDAY  AND  WEKKI.Y  PAPER. 

The  numlier  of  Sunday  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  in  1914  w’as 
570.  as  compared  with  520  in  1909;  and 
their  combined  circulation  in  the  later 
year.  16,445,820  repre.sented  an  increase 
of  23.2  i>er  cent,  as  comparc'd  with  the 
i-orresi>onding  figure  for  the  earlier 
year. 

The  number  of  weekly  newspapers 
and  iieriodicals  reported  for  1914,  15,- 
166,  shows  a  slight  increa.se  as  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  corresponding  number  in 
1909.  15,097.  The  1914  circulation  of 
such  publications  was  50,454.738,  an  In- 
crea.se  of  23.6  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1909. 

There  were  al.so  reported,  for  1914, 
84  tri-weekly  newspapers,  with  an  ag¬ 
gregate  circulation  of  549,495. 

The  rejtort  shows  a  decrease  of  14.3 
|M-r  cent,  in  ready-prints,  or  patent  in¬ 
sides  and  outsides.  During  the  semi- 
decad<‘  a  numl)er  of  publishers  of  both 
morning  and  evening  papers  suspended 
publication  of  one  or  the  other  of 
their  editions:  in  several  instances 
dailies  were  consolidated;  in  others  the 
daily,  after  an  experiment,  retired  into 
the  weekly  field  whence  it  came;  and 
other  dailies  disappeared  without 
transformation. 


If  you  want  Success,  you  can  get 
it  from  Nature  at  the  very  reasonable 
price  of  "Brains,  Hard  Work,  and 
Honor.” 


CANADA  BARS  MANY  PAPERS 

Most  of  Them  are  in  German  Language 

— Heavy  Penally  for  Possession. 

Toronto,  August  29. — The  Dominion 
Post  Office  Department  has  this  month 
added  a  lengthy  list  of  newspapers 
printed  in  the  United  States  to  its  roll 
of  publications  prohibited  from  circula¬ 
tion  in  Canada.  Most  of  these  are  print¬ 
ed  in  the  German  language  and  publish¬ 
ed  in  New  York. 

The  papers  coming  under  the  ban 
are:  Novy  Mir,  New  York;  Russkoye 
Slovo,  New  York;  Abendpost,  Chicago; 
A1  Bayan,  New  York;  Amerika  Magryar 
Nepszava,  New  York;  American  Inde¬ 
pendent,  San  Francisco:  Der  Buffalo 
Demokrat,  Buffalo;  Der  Deutsche  Luth- 
eraner,  Philadelphia;  Deutsches  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  York;  Fatherland,  New  York; 
Vorwarts,  New  York;  Gaelic  American, 
New  York  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung,  Chi- 
kee;  Germania,  Milwaukee;  Hindustan 
Ghadr,  San  Francisco;  the  Irish 
World,  New  York;  the  International, 
New  York;  Illinois  Staats  Zeltung,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Irish  Voice,  Chicago:  Issues  and 
Events,  New  York;  Josephinum  Week¬ 
ly,  Columbus;  Lincoln  Freie  Presse, 
Lincoln:  Milwaukee  Sontags-Post,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  New  York  Staats-Zeitung,  New 
York;  New  Yorker  Herold,  New  York; 
New  Yorker  Revue  New  York; 
Narodni  List,  New  York;  Ohio  Waisen- 
freund,  •  Columbus;  People's  Post,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Szabadsag,  Cleveland;  Svo- 
boda,  Jersey  City;  Tagliche  Volkszei- 
tung,  St.  Paul;  Vital  Issue,  New  York; 
the  War,  Shanghai;  Wochentliche 
Volkszeitung,  St.  Paul. 

Any  person  in  Canada  found  in  pos¬ 
session  of  copies  of  any  of  these  papers 
is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000 
or  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  years. 


New  Jersey  Daily's  Enterprise 

The  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Press  has  es¬ 
tablished  border  news  service  by  send¬ 
ing  James  J.  McNamee,  its  sporting 
eidtor  and  advertising  manager,  to 
Douglas,  Ariz.  Mr.  McNamee  left  last 
week,  and  his  stories  are  now  appear¬ 
ing  daily  in  the  Presa  Plainfield  is  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  the  members  of  Troop 
D  hall  from  that  city.  The  service  is 


MORGUE  HEAD  CHOSEN  BY  TEST 

Cleveland  (0.)  Press  Holds  Examina¬ 
tion  to  Obtain  Suitable  Librarian. 

With  a  view  toward  making  the 
morgue  or  reference  department  as  val¬ 
uable  to  the  newspaper  as  a  public  li¬ 
brary,  Editor  Victor  Morgan,  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  has  held  a  civil 
service  examination  to  obtain  the  best 
person  to  manage  that  branch  of  the 
office. 

“We  want  a  library  in  this  office  that 
will  be  so  large  and  broad  in  its  scope 
that  any  information  required  by  the 
editorial  or  other  departments  will  be 
available  instantly,”  says  Mr.  Morgan. 
“That  is  why  we  need  some  one  who 
can  manage  such  a  department  in  a 
capable  manner.” 

There  were  twenty-five  applicants  for 
the  position,  and  these  were  subjected 
to  a  rigid,  practical  test,  so  there  would 
be  no  hit  or  miss  about  it.  The  name 
of  the  successful  applicant  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

A  similar  examination  was  held  to 
select  a  typist  for  work  in  the  editorial 
department.  There  were  fifty  appli¬ 
cants  for  this  place. 


Newspapers  Issue  Warnings 

All  the  Pittsburgh  newspapers  the 
past  week  have  published  warnings 
against  a  set  of  individuals,  styling 
themselves  “the  National  Association  of 
Newspaper  Correspondents.”  It  is  claim¬ 
ed  they  have  been  obtaining  money  un¬ 
der  false  representations  from  mer¬ 
chants,  attorneys,  and  other  public 
men.  Memberships  in  this  so-called 
“association”  are  sold  to  all  who  can  be 
persuaded  to  buy,  and  the  pretence  is 
made  that  such  membership  entitles 
the  holder  to  special  privileges  in  the 
newspapers,  including  the  suppression 
of  publicity  not  desirable.  This  asso¬ 
ciation,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  for  some  time  in  th«  Rttsburgh  dis¬ 
trict 


unusual  for  a  paper  the  size  of  the 
Press,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  ex¬ 
cellent  National  Guard  news  service  -t 
has  furnished  its  readers  ever  since  the 
Jersey  troops  were  called  to  the  colors. 


M’LEAN  ESTATE  GETS  STOCK 


Courts  Grants  It  Permission  to  Buy 
Wilkins  Holdings  in  Washington  Post. 

Permission  to  purchase  for  $469,000  the 
270  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Company  belonging  to  John  F. 
Wilkins  has  been  granted  by  the  Dis. 
trict  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  to 
the  American  Security  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  as  executor  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  John  R.  McLean.  Mr.  McLean 
owned  320  shares  of  the  stock.  The 
purchase  of  the  Wilkins  interest  will 
make  the  estate  practically  the  owner 
of  the  paper,  only  ten  shares  being 
outstanding. 

The  court  was  asked  to  authorize  the 
sale  by  the  executor  of  United  States 
bonds  amounting  to  $500,000  belonging 
to  the  estate  to  provide  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Wilkins  interest.  The 
trust  company  has  only  $144,000  in  cash 
belonging  to  the  estate,  the  court  Is 
told,  and  must  dispose  of  some  invest¬ 
ments  to  complete  the  purchase. 

After  reciting  the  history  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  John  R.  McLean,  in  1905,  of 
one-half  of  the  stock  then  owned  by 
John  F.  Wilkins,  the  trust  company 
explained  that  the  contract  of  purchase 
included  an  agreement  by  which,  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  McLean  or  Mr.  Wilkins, 
the  survivor  might  have  an  option  of 
purchase  of  the  other  Interest. 

Mr.  Wilkins  offered  either  to  buy 
Mr.  McLean’s  interest  or  to  sell  hi.s 
own  at  $1,740  a  share.  The  par  value 
of  the  stock  is  $100.  Ekiward  B.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  the  son,  and  Francis  T.  Homer, 
the  adviser,  declined  to  consent  to  a 
sale  of  the  McLean  interest. 

Mr.  McLean,  according  to  the  peti¬ 
tion,  paid  more  than  $2,500  a  share  wr 
the  320  shares  owned  by  him.  The  ex¬ 
ecutor  was  disinclined  to  sell  for  $1,740 
a  share.  The  trust  company,  therefore, 
decided  to  purchase  for  the  estate  the 
other  Interest. 

The  figures  disclosed  in  the  petition 
indicate  a  valuation  of  the  Post  at  $1,- 
500,000  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  by 
Mr.  McLean  of  an  interest  in  the  pub¬ 
lication.  The  price  paid  by  him  for  his 
share  totalled  $833,816. 


GOVERNMENT  MILL  PROPOSED 


Tavenner  Thinks  Government  Paper  Mill 
Would  Stabilize  Prices. 

Washington,  September  1. — Govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  print  paper 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
“to  obtain  for  newspaper  publishers  and 
the  printing  trade  in  general,  definite 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  news  print  paper,  so  as  to 
protect  them  from  excessive  charges  by 
unscrupulous  manufacturers,”  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  bill  which  Representative 
Tavenner,  of  Illinois,  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Thur.s- 
day. 

Mr.  Tavenner  says  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  forests  and  the  water 
power,  and  that  these  can  be  utilized 
to  produce  paper,  and  that  in  addition 
to  providing  paper  for  the  Government 
at  cost  price,  he  says  the  Government 
can  secure  Information  through  the 
operations  of  the  mill,  which  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  determining  a  fair 
price  to  be  charged  for  news  print 
paper. 


We  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the 
greatest  bond  between  a  business  man 
and  his  banker  can  be  secured  only  by 
Frankness. 
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London  TimesrPublic  Ledger 
Cable  and  Mail  Service 

By  its  recent  arrangement  with  the  London 
Times,  the  Public  Ledger  has  bought  the 
most  exclusive  cable  service  in  the  World.  No 
other  organization  has  such  a  splendid  world¬ 
covering  force  of  trained  correspondents  as  the 
London  Times.  This  great  newspaper  com¬ 
mands  today  more  exclusive  and  original  sources 
of  news  than  at  any  stage  of  its  career. 


Complete  Service  of  the  London  Times 


That  is  just  what  the  Ledger 
Syndicate  offers — the  entire  service  of 
the  world’s  greatest  newspaper,  by 
cable  and  mail. 

A  new  phase  of  the  development 
of  Europe  opened  with  the  Allied  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conference  in  Paris,  which 
began  the  framework  for  a  league  of 
nations.  Henceforth  the  Times  will 
be  the  paramount  newspaper  authority 
on  the  realignment  of  the  map  of 
Europe,  and  the  publisher  taking  this 
service  will  have  authentic  news  ahead 
of  other  papers. 


In  order  to  put  the  service  on  a 
strictly  American  basis,  the  Public 
Ledger  has  placed  its  Managing  Editor 
in  the  office  of  the  London  Times  as 
the  special  representative  of  the  Ledger 
syndicate. 

The  service  has  been  graded  to 
enable  every  newspaper  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  some  portion  of  it.  The  terms 
will  interest  you.  This  is  the  journal¬ 
istic  opportunity  of  the  year.  Investi¬ 
gate  it  NOH^.  Wire  for  reservation  on 
your  territory. 


Public  Ledger  Syndicate 

BLAKELY  HALL,  Manager 

PHILADELPHIA 
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ALABAMA  HAS  SOME 

QUEER  LIBEL  LAWS 

W.  H.  Jeffries,  Business  Manager  of 

the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  Tells 

About  Them— How  the  Publishers 

Are  Penalized  for  Telling  the  Truth 

—Some  Notable  Examples  Cited. 

Running  a  newspaper  In  Alabama  is 
no  joke — it  is  no  job  for  a  poor  man. 
This  is  the  opinion  freely  expressed  by 
.several  who  heard  an  exposition  of  the 
Alal)ama  liljel  laws  this  week,  as  given 
by  W.  H.  Jeftrie.s,  business  manager  of 
the  Hirmingham  Age-Herald,  who  is  in 
New  York  city. 

I’nder  ordinary  conditions  the  libel 
laws  of  the  various  States  are  grievous 
burdens  for  the  new.spaper  editors  and 
I)ubli.shers  to  carry,  but  in  the  State 
of  “Here  We  Rest”  they  are  as  different 
from  tho.se  in  other  States  as  a  typhoon 
i.s  worse  than  a  .summer  zephyr. 

Mr.  Jeffries  ought  to  know,  because 
he  is  at  the  present  time  the  victim  of 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  law  that 
would  apply  in  no  other  State  but  Ala¬ 
bama. 

MR.  JEFFRIES’S  EXPERIENCE. 

As  reported  in  recent  issues  of  The 
Kiutor  and  Publisher,  Mr.  Jeffries, 
with  E.  W.  Barrett,  of  the  Age-Herald, 
and  V’ictor  H.  Hanson,  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News,  recently  engaged  in  a  news¬ 
paper  controversy,  which  was  amicably 
settled  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
Rotary  Club.  While  the  controversy 
was  at  its  height,  the  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  made  a  complaint  against  Mr. 
Jeffries,  charging  him  with  criminal  11- 
l>el.  He  was  placed  under  arrest,  and 
provided  l>ail  for  his  appearance  for 
trial.  The  matter  was  to  have  come  up 
l>cfore  the  court  for  disposition  this  past 
week,  but  a  continuance  was  had. 

Mr.  Jeffries  anticipates  a  verdict  of 
"guilty’’  on  his  trial.  He  referred  to 
the  fact  that  on  one  occasion,  not  many 
months  ago,  a  crowd  of  whites  was 
caught  by  the  police  red-handed  shoot¬ 
ing  crap.s.  They  were  arrested,  taken 
to  court,  and  fined.  The  Age-Herald 
by  chance  mentioned  the  name  of  one 
of  tho.se  who  had  been  caught,  naming 
him  as  the  ringleader,  and  referred  to 
another  e.s<-apade  of  his.  The  latter 
immediately  sueil  for  libel,  claiming  that 
his  character  had  been  damaged  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  article,  and 
received  a  verdict  ^f  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lara  This  case  has  lieen  appealed. 

^ANOTHER  INTERESTING  CASE. 

Still  another  instance "  cited  by  Mr. 
Jeffries  was  of  a  man  who  recently  ran 
for  (lovernor  of  Alabama.  The  Age- 
Herald  mentioned  that  a  cousin  of  the 
candidate  had  done  certain  things; 
whereupon  a  suit  for  libel  was  entered 
by  the  candidate.  He  was  awarded 
$10,000,  and  this  case  is  also  on  appeal. 

To  a  representative  of  'The  Editor 
AND  Publisher,  Mr.  Jeffries  said: 

“No  matter  if  you  know  positively 
that  all  you  want  to  say  is  gospel  truth, 
and  you  are  in  a  position  to  prove  every 
word  of  it  true,  you  cannot  print  it 
and  mention  the  man’s  name,  or  even 
intimate  or  insinuate  who  he  is.  If 
you  do  you  are  liable  for  libel.  This 
law  was  pas.sed  alxiut  four  years  ago, 
and  has  worked  great  hardships  on  Ala- 
liama  publi.shers. 

“Of  course,  we  know  why  it  was  done, 
but  that  is  not  at  issue.  We  hope  to 
have  it  con.siderably  modified  in  the  near 
future,  but  meanwhile  we  must  be  very 
I'areful.  My  own  case  I  prefer  not  to 
.speak  almut  just  now,  but  it  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  what  may  happen  to  a  man,  even 
though  his  quarrel  with  the  other  fel¬ 
low  may  be  patched  up  and  they  be 
friends  again.  Even  a  police  officer  may. 


REUBEN  GOLDBERG— MISS  IRMA  SEAMAN. 


RUBE  GOLDBERG  TO  MARRY 

Mail’s*  Well-Known  Cartoonist  to  Be¬ 
come  a  Benedict. 

Rube  Goldberg,  the  Mail’s  cartoonist, 
is  about  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
colleagues,  and  in  October  next  will  take 
unto  himself  a  wife.  He  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to 
Miss  Irma  Seaman,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Seaman.  The  wedding 
is  to  take  place  in  New  York,  but  details 
have  not  been  announced  as  yet.  The 
father  of  the  bride-to-be  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  wholesale  grocery  world. 

Mr.  Goldberg  is  a  product  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  is  about  thirty-three  years  of 
age.  He  was  educated  in  that  State  and 

institute  the  proceedings  against  you, 
whether  the  man  who  is  alleged  to  have 
been  libelled  wants  to  prosecute  or  not. 

“You  can  see  from  this  that  one  who 
is  not  a  friend  can  keep  you  forever 
in  hot  water  by  simply  watching  for 
your  slips.  It  is  certainly  a  good  thing 
for  the  lawyers,  because  it  costs  money 
for  lawyers  to  defend  these  suits,  and 
almost  any  one  can  get  a  lawyer  some¬ 
where  to  take  his  suit  on  a  contingent 
basis  of  part  of  the  recovery.  You  call 
them  ambulance  chasers  up  North  here, 
but  we  call  them  shyste' s.” 

Mr.  Jeffries  is  combining  business 
with  pleasure  and  renewing  old  ac¬ 
quaintances.  He  is  the  typical  South¬ 
ern  gentleman  in  appearance,  and  is  not 
by  any  means  the  fire-eater  he  has  been 
pictured. 

NO  COMMON  OFFICE  CAT,  THIS 

Col.  Thornton's  Pedigreed  Persian  Pet 
Holds  Reception  in  St.  Louis. 

Invitations  to  the  christening  party 
of  Col.  William  C.  Thornton’s  Persian 
kitten  one  evening  last  week  were  eag¬ 
erly  accepted.  Col.  Thornton  is  the 
veteran  railroad  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  who.se  acquaintance  in 
St.  Louis  is  as  extensive  as  one  man’s 
can  very  well  be.  The  Colonel  has  many 
lady  friends,  who  dote  both  upon  the 
Colonel  and  his  pet  kitten. 

It  was  “Tom  Nantucket,  jr.”  that 
was  so  honored,  and  in  a  picture  of 
those  assembled,  which  appeared  on  the 
'  front  page  of  the  Republic  the  next 
morning,  the  faces  of  some  of  St.  Louis’ 
4Hte  femininity  were  depicted.  Also, 


graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  mining  engineer.  He  had 
always  been  an  artist  from  boyhood 
day.s,  and  when  the  opportunity  was 
presented  of  becoming  a  cartoonist  on 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  he  took  thfe 
place  and  gave  up  his  profession.  His 
salary  was  $8  per  week.  In  1907  he 
came  to  the  Mail  in  New  York  and  has 
remained  here  ever  since.  It  is  reported 
now  that  his  salary  and  income  from 
the  movies  aggregate  about  $100,000  p>er 
year. 

Some  time  ago  he  took  up  the  idea  of 
making  cartoons  for  the  movies,  and  in 
May  of  this  year  his  first  movie  .  car¬ 
toons  were  released.  _  They  have  at¬ 
tained  as  much  popularity  as  his  news¬ 
paper  work. 

there  were  gentlemen,  but  in  the  group¬ 
ing,  they  stood  on  the  outskirts,  while 
the  ladies  were  in  the  close-up  around 
the  Colonel  and  “Tom.” 

The  latter  sat  upon  a  plush  cushion, 
and  appeared  not  at  all  abashed  by  the 
attention  paid  him.  <  He  is  a  pure  white, 
royal  Persian  cat,  and  comes  of  right 
royal  stock,  according  to  Colonel  Thorn¬ 
ton,  the  ladies,  and  the  pedigree  book. 
His  lineage  runs,  please,  away  back  to 
“Lord  Dundreary”  and  “Golden  Dream,” 
both  top-notchers  in  catdom,  the  de- 
scendents  of  which  have  received  the 
adulations  of  admirers  for  generations 
much  as  did  “Tom”  on  this  occasion. 

The  invitations  to  this  unusual  party 
were  sent  to  250  society  folk,  and  each 
was  accompanied  by  the  Colonel’s  card. 
Although  his  guardian  has  spent  his  life 
much  in  the  newspaper  game,  “Tom” 
will  not  become  a  new.spaper  cat.  Far 
from  it!  He  is  too  royal  for  that.  He 
will  never  be  found  sleeping  on  the  roll¬ 
ers  of  the  presses  in  the  basement,  nor 
will  be  cuddle  up  among  the  big  lolls  of 
paper.  Mice?  Horrors,  No!  They  might 
scare  away  the  ladies. 

Clipping  Bureaus  at  Odds 

Henry  Romelke,  Inc.,  a  newspaper 
clipping  company,  has  applied  in  the 
Supreme  Court  for  an  injunction  to  re¬ 
strain  Albert  Romeike  &  Co.,  a  rival 
concern,  from  using  the  family  name  In 
its  business.  The  plaintiff  corporation 
was  founded  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
by  the  late  Henry  Romeike.  Georges 
D.  Romeike,  its  president,  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Henry  Romeike,  and  Albert 
Romeike  is  a  brother  of  the  original 
paper  clipper. 


CIRCLE  CILK  COMPANY 
RECEIVES  A  SETBACK 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Orders  It  to 

Cease  from  Using  "Cilk”  in  Referring 

to  Its  Products  Other  Than  Silk— 

Goldin  Bros.  Abandon  a  Deceptive 

Label,  "Sewing  Silk,”  Voluntarily. 

Washington,  August  29.  —  a  far- 
reaching  decision  of  the  Fedci'al  Trade 
Commission  relating  to  .sales,  trade¬ 
marks,  and  advertising  matter  bas  just 
been  rendered  by  that  tribunal.  The 
decision  is  of  importance  as  illii.strating 
the  work  of  the  act  creating  the  com¬ 
mission  and  its  attitude  toward.s  the  law 
and  business  interests. 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  eonsent 
order  in  the  case  Involving  the  (.’ircle 
Cilk  Company,  of  2734  North  Fifth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  ordering  that  com¬ 
pany  to  cease  and  desist  henceforth 
from  using  the  word  “cilk”  in  reference 
to  any  of  its  products,  other  than  silk, 
in  connection  with  sales,  trade-marks, 
or  advertising  matter. 

the  case  of  GOLDIN  BROS. 

A  similar  complaint  against  Goldin 
Brothers,  of  177  Grant  Street,  New 
York,  has  been  dismissed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  evidence  that  the  company 
has  entirely  ceased  the  practice  of  mis¬ 
branding  as  “sewing  silk”  a  product  of 
mercerized  cotton  thread.  Goldin  Broth¬ 
ers  denied  that  the  use  of  the  lai>el  was 
an  attempt  to  deceive,  saying  that  the 
trade  well  understood  the  nature  of  the 
product  and  was  not  deceived  by  the 
laliel,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  was 
not  an  unfair  method  of  competition. 
They  stated,  however,  that  In-fore  the 
complaint  was  brought  they  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  the  label  containing 
the  words  “sewing  silk.” 

The  cases  thus  disposed  of  without 
resort  to  drastic  court  action  are  of  far- 
reaching  importance  as  illustrating  the 
working  of  the  act  creating  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  its  attitude  toward  the  law 
and  toward  business. 

The  complaint  against  the  Circle  Cilk 
Company  alleged  that  the  company  was 
manufacturing  and  selling  in  interstate 
commerce  a  floss,  or  thread,  made  of 
mercerized  sea  island  cotton  and  lal>el- 
led  “Circle  Cilk  Embroidery  FIo.'j.s.”  The 
Commission  held: 

EXACT  MEANING  OF  “SILK." 

“The  word  ‘silk,’  when  applit'd  to 
thread  or  textile  goods,  both  in  tech¬ 
nical  and  popular  usage,  has  preci.se  and 
exact  meaning  and  is  only  accurately 
and  properly  used  in  identifying  and  de¬ 
scribing  materials  derived  from  the 
cocoon  of  the  silk  worm. 

“Respondents  have  extensively  used 
the  word  ’cilk’  in  labelling,  advert  i.sing, 
and  disposing  of  their  product  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  as  complained  of,  with 
the  result  that  such  misbranding  is 
likely  to  deceive  some  persons  in  the 
trade  and  has  deceived  some  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public  into  believing  they  are 
buying  and  receiving  a  product  made 
of  silk  when  in  fact  they  are  not. 

“That  whenever  such  confusion  and 
deception  occurs  there  also  results  a 
damage  to  the  trade  and  manufacturers 
who  deal  in  silk  products. 

“The  Commission  also  finds  that  such 
resulting  confusion,  deception,  and  in¬ 
jury  has  resulted  without  any  malicious 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  respondeiit.s.’’ 

The  business  man  who  spends  one 
day  for  business,  and  the  other  five  for 
“financing”  is  spotting  balls  to  a  com¬ 
petitor  whom  he  should  play  even. 

Truth  alone  is  courageous. 


TEXAS  EDITORS  TO  CUT  WASTE 

Follow  Example  of  Metropolitan  Papers 

for  Reducing  Paper  Consumption. 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  August  28. — 
Several  hundred  editors  from  the  Texas 
Panhandle  and  west  Texas  attended  the 
Panhandle  Northwest  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  its  annual  convention  here 
Friday  and  Saturday,  August  25  and  26. 

At  the  closing  session  on  Saturday,  J. 
L.  Martin,  of  Crowell,  publisher  of  the 
Foard  County  News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Cyrus  Coleman,  editor  of  the  Hen¬ 
rietta  (Tex.)  Independent,  was  reelect¬ 
ed  secretary.  Harry  Koch,  editor  of 
the  Quanah  (Tex.)  Tribune-Chief,  was 
endorsed  for  vice-president  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association.  Seymour  was  chosen 
for  the  next  annual  meeting,  to  be  held 
in  1917. 

Numerous  addresses  were  delivered 
and  papers  read  on  questions  relating  to 
the  country  press.  The  most  important 
matter  under  discussion  was  that  of 
print  paper,  and  its  conservation,  and 
the  editors  present  expressed  the  senti¬ 
ment  that  the  rural  press  should  follow 
the  lead  of  many  of  the  metropolitan 
dailies  in  cutting  off  free  lists  and  re¬ 
ducing  their  exchange  lists. 

Newspaper  Man  Helps  Censor 

Lieut.  E.  Beaufort,  a  well-known 
western  Canadian  newspaper  man,  who 
has  seen  service  on  the  Winnipeg  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Edmonton  Journal  and  other 
Western  dailies,  and  who  has  lately 
been  attached  to  the  194th  Edmonton 
Highlanders,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  translation  department  of  the 
Chief  (Censor’s  office  at  Ottawa.  The 
fact  that  Lieut.  Beaufort  was  educated 
in  Germany  and  for  a  time  represented 


the  London  Dally  Mail  in  Berlin,  fits 
him  in  a  special  way  for  his  new  post. 


CESARE  IS  NOW  A  BENEDICT 

Evening  Post’s  Cartoonist  and  Daughter 
of  O.  Henry  Wed. 

The  wedding  of  Oscar  Cesare,  the 
cartoonist  on  the  Evening  Post,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Worth  Porter,  daughter 
of  the  late  O.  Henry,  united  two  well- 
known  artists,  one  in  the  field  of  fic¬ 
tion  and  one  in  the  field  of  cartoonists. 
Mr.  Cesare  has  made  a  name  for  him¬ 
self  in  his  field,  as  has  Mrs.  Cesare  in 
the  realm  of  writers.  He  wa.s  born  in 
Sweden  in  1883,  and  his  residence  in 
the  United  States  dates  from  1900.  Buf¬ 
falo  first  claimed  him  as  a  resident. 


There  his  work  at  the  Art  Students’ 
League  secured  for  him  an  appointment 
on  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1902,  and 
there  his  first  public  work  was  done.  He 
did  dramatic  caricatures  for  three  years 
with  the  Tribune,  his  work  being  fea¬ 
tured.  In  1905  he  came  to  New  York 
and  did  considerable  work  for  Harper’s 
Weekly,  Everybody’s,  Collier’s,  and  oth¬ 
er  magazines,  mostly  in  caricatures. 

In  1909  the  New  York  World  secured 
his  services.  In  1912,  when  W.  C. 
Heick  took  over  the  Sun,  Cesare  went 
with  him,  and  his  was  the  first  cartoon 
to  appear  in  the  Morning  Sun.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Sun  until  July  last, 
when  he  went  to  the  Post.  There  his 
work  is  along  the  line  of  political  car¬ 
tooning,  and  is  building  his  reputation 
even  more  solid  and  substantial  than 
before. 


25  YEARS  WITH  ONE  NEWSPAPER 

P.  J.  Reid's  Quarter-Century  Service  on 
Detroit  Free  Press  Is  Commemorated. 

Phil  J.  Reid,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  has  completed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  service  with  that  newspa¬ 
per.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Free 
Press  in  August,  1891,  going  there  from 
Providence,  R.  I. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
his  fellow  workers  on  the  staff,  and 
in  all  departments  of  the  paper,  united 
in  presenting  him  with  a  pair  of  dia¬ 
mond-studded  platinum  cuff  links,  with 
boautltully  engraved  gold  inlay  settings 
for  the  glittering  stones. 

Immediately  after  the  [presentation 
had  been  made  he  was  handed  a  bundle 
of  congratulatory  telegrams  and  letters 
from  prominent  people  of  the  city  and 
State,  and  from  newspaper  men.  These 
had  been  witheld  from  him  until  they 
could  be  presented  collectively. 

Farewell  to  Terry  Ramsaye 

More  than  fifty  friends  of  Terry  Ram- 
saye,  publicity  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Mutual  Film  Company,  gave  him 
a  farewell  luncheon  at  the  Claridge,  in 
New  York,  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Ram- 
saye’s  department  was  transferred  this 
week  to  Chicago.  Arthur  James,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization,  announced  the 
appointment  of  Hopp  Hadley,  as  ad¬ 
vance  agent:  Harry  Reichenback,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  Carl  Pierce,  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Wid  Gunning,  critic,  and 
Leslie  Mason,  trade  press  representa¬ 
tive.  During  Ramsaye’s  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  he  has  worked  on  eighteen  daily 
papers. 

The  best  $2  investment  is  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


It  will  save  50%  of  printed  waste. 

It  will  save  100%  tympan  cloth. 

It  will  give  50%  better  printing. 

It  will  increase  press  efficiency  10%. 

It  will  save  10%  of  power. 

It  will  eliminate  90%  of  paper  breaks  between 
the  cylinders. 

It  will  print  a  blacker,  cleaner  paper. 

It  will  last  longer  than  the  best,  of  Felt. 

The  cost  but  little  more  than  Re-pressed  Felt. 
Carried  in[^stock,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  48  inches 
wide. 

We  Are  the  Sole  Manufacturers 

Write  for  sample  and  descriptive  matter 


WW' 

What  we  claim  and 
prove  for  the  Automatic 
Blanket — 


AUDITORS  orfice 

August  34,  1916. 

Hew  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co., 

Worceeter,  Hass. 

Gentlemen:- 

The  automatic  press  blankets,  whioh  we  have 
recently  installed  on  our  presses,  are  giving  excellent 
satisfaction.  He  can  already  see  a  saving  in  press 
clothing  of  at  least  |3,000  per  year. 

He  have  also  noted  increased  efficiency  in 
our  Press  Room  by  fewer  breaks,  lees  print  waste,  better 
printing,  increased  press  product  and  valuable  time  saved 
from  the  reduced  number  of  press  interruptions. 
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L*  Eveil 


M.  boaWTM*  lloiiUMni»,  Pakis  (nl.  Dittcrti-*  R«dacto)»  m  nirr 

Jacques  dmur 


AMOWtMBn 
tta  tBou  9mott 
»».  Mir,  ttr.M 


PARISIAN  NEWSPAPER  CUT  TO  TWO  PAGES 

By  J.  M.  ERWIN  Paris,  July,  1916. 

Jacques  Dhur  is  the  director  and  editor  of  the  Eveil,  which  is  a  Parisian 
daily  still  in  Its  first  year  of  existence  and  reputation.  Eveil  may  be  translated 
as  the  Alarm,  or  the  Warning,  in  its  professional  sense,  though  the  records  do 
not  show  whether  it  has  ever  saved  the  country  on  any  special  occasion  or 
forearmed  the  people  against  any  particular  danger. 

M.  Dhur  himself,  however,  is  not  a  new  boy  on  the  job.  He  is  one  of  those 
types  of  local  journalism  who  have  gone  into  and  out  of  several  reporting  or 
editorial  rooms  and  have  left  stories  that  are  useful  to  the  Index.  He  has  been 
star  reporter  here  and  there,  the  sort  of  man  who  is  put  on  the  scent  when  the 
chief  says;  “Now,  we  must  play  this  up  in  all  its  details,  horrible  and  other¬ 
wise.”  Thus  he  has  figured  as  the  scribe  in  big  scandals,  big  murders,  big  rob- 
lieries,  big  fatalities,  and  big  contracts,  because  he  has  a  sharp  nose  and  a  flow¬ 
ing  pen.  In  the  course  of  his  service,  like  others  of  the  tribe,  he  contracted  a 
spell  of  ambition,  the  result  being  the  founding  of  a  paper  of  his  own. 

The  Eveil  started  with  four  pages,  but  now  prints  only  two,  and  the  point 
of  this  tale  is  M.  Dhur’s  professional  frankness  in  explaining  why  he  prints 
only  two  pages  instead  of  four.  It  was  like  this:  From  August,  1914,  to  this 
period  in  1916  the  price  of  print  paper  has  ri.sen  125  per  cent.  The  story  might  be 
terminated  right  there,  as  far  as  explanations  are  concerned,  but  I  will  relate 
a  little  more  about  M.  Dhur’s  methods. 

A  meeting  of  newspaper  proprietors  was  held  recently,  and  they  said  in 
uni.son:  “what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?”  One  of  them  suggested  soliciting 
“the  aid  of  the  friendly  public,  which  is  with  us,”  but  the  others  murmured 
sundry  remarks  about  the  long  summer  days  and  warm  atmosphere.  The  editor 
of  the  Eveil  was  the  only  one  who  was  ready  with  a  prompt  solution,  and  he 
said:  “I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do;  I’m  going  to  navigate  with  one  sail,  print¬ 
ed  on  both  sidas.” 

He  continued;  “Paper  has  become  a  luxury,  just  like  sugar.  A  few  wise 
hou.sekeepers,  foreseeing  the  crisis,  laid  in  a  .stock  of  the  sweet,  while  the  mass¬ 
es  were  either  indifferent  to  the  danger  or  unable  to  purchase  a  stock.  Just  .so 
with  us  newspaper  men  as  regards  paper.  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  unable. 
The  big  fellows  with  bank  balances  cleaned  up  the  paper  market  at  the  beginning 
of  the  scare,  and  allowed  the  rest  of  us  to  take  what’s  left  if  we  could  pay  foe 
it.”  And  then  he  was  suddenly  Inspired  with  an  idea,  which  he  proposed  at 
once — why  couldn’t  the  (Government  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  done 
with  sugar,  horses,  powder,  or  automobiles — that  is,  requisition  the  paper  as  an 
article  of  public  utility?  The  confreres  smiled.  It  was  judged  too  revolutionary. 

Accordingly,  the  Eveil  will  stub  along  as  best  it  can  on  two  pages.  More¬ 
over,  one  can  easily  keep  all  the  war  news,  and  the  others,  too,  on  two  pages — 
if  necessary.  “That  which  occupies  space  in  a  newspaper,”  explains  M.  Dhur, 
“is  the  advertising.  Now,  as  for  advertising,  I  have  hone,  as  my  principle  ever 
has  been  that  I  never  should  solicit  it.  Therefore,  1  am  waiting  for  it  to  come 
and  find  me,  and  thus  far  it  has  failed  to  do  so.  Even  the  big  department  stores, 
which  seem  to  distribute  advertising  so  lavishly,  ignore  me.  Perhaps  that’s 
because  I  was  impudent  enough  to  stick  my  nose  into  the  question  of  their  war 
prices,  which  permit  them  to  charge  more  for  their  merchandise  and  pay  their 
employees  less  than  before  the  war. 

“The  only  advertising  I  have  printed— and  free  advertising  at  that — was  for 
my  financial  backer,  so  you  see  that,after  all,  I’m  not  in  such  a  great  need  of 
space.  During  these  war  times  each  copy  of  the  Eveil  costs  6  centimes,  and 
is  sold  for  5  centimes,  hence  the  greater  number  of  copies  bought  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  more  I  lose.  It  reminds  me  of  the  old  soak  immortalized  in  two  lines 
of  musical  verse,  who  removed  himself  to  a  suburban  town  because  there 

The  booze  costs  two  sous  less  than  in  Paris,  < 

So  the  more  I  drink  the  more  I  gain. 

“But  there  is  another  reason,  one  which  is  more  serious,  one  of  social  order 
which  impelled  me  to  reduce  the  Eveil  to  two  pages.  You  know,  the  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  require  vast  quantities  of  coal.  And  of  coal  there  is  a  scarcity  among 
the  people.  The  more  coal  that  goes  to  the  factories  means  less  coal  for  the 
hou.seholds,  the  hearths  of  our  valiant  soldiers  who  are  at  the  front.  Each  roll 
of  print  paper  represents  a  certain  weight  of  the  combustible  which  is  so  nec¬ 
essary,  and  will  be  more  so  next  winter,  to  the  thousands  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  warm.  Should  not  this  one  con¬ 
sideration  induce  the  big  dailies,  those  gluttonous  swallowers  of  paper,  to  come 
down  to  two  pages? 

“At  the  present  writing  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  of  the  big  fellows  being 
converted.” 


LOUIS  WILEY  TALKS  TO 
SEATTLE  COLLEGE  CLUB 


Tells  College  Men  Some  of  the  Many 
Things  He  Knows  About  the  Making 
of  a  Great  Daily  Newspaper — Sounds 
His  Familiar  Slogan  of  Clean  News 
and  Clean  Advertising. 

Louis  Wiley,  the  New  York  Times, 
talked  entertainingly  on  August  28,  at 
the  College  Men’s  Club,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  newspapers  and  their  mak¬ 
ing.  After  paying  high  tribute  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  West  in  general  and 
those  of  Seattle  in  particular,  he  said, 
in  part: 

“One  of  the  marvels,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  blessings,  of  modern  civilization 
is  the  daily  newspaper.  I  believe  that 
if  most  intelligent  citizens  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  choosing 
either  a  breakfast  or  the  morning  news¬ 
paper,  they  would  select  the  latter. 

“The  morning  newspaper  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  to  modern  life.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  so  to  conduct  it  that  it  will 
l)e  a  source  of  inspiration  as  well  as  in¬ 
formation,  and  truly  helpful  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare. 

NKWSPAPEI(.S  AND  THE  WAR. 

After  sympathizing  with  “the  British 
publications  which  are  restrained  by 
injudicious  censors  from  printing  im¬ 
portant  news,”  Mr.  Wiley  continued: 

“It  is  generally  admitted  that  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  have  excelled  British, 
French,  German,  and  other  newspapers 
in  their  presentation  of  news  from  the 
fighting  fronts.  No  matter  where  the 
activitie.s  may  l)e,  the  corre.spondents 
contrive  to  send  something  to  their 
new.spapers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  there 
is  fighting  on  three  fronts  In  one  morn¬ 
ing,  and  considerable  space  has  then  to 
l>o  devoted  to  the  all-enthralling  sub¬ 
ject.  Great  space  means  long  cable  dis¬ 
patches  and  large  expenditures  of 
money.  It  often  occurs,  also,  that  veri¬ 
fication  of  some  startling  reports  must 
l)e  instituted,  and  then  the  wires  are 
kept  going  until  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion  comes  to  hand.  Both  sides  of  the 
momentous  issues  involved  have  been 
given  to  the  world,  and  no  effort  or  es  • 
pense  has  been  spared  to  set  the  views 
and  acts  of  all  the  belligerents  fairly 
and  squarely  before  American  readers. 

SERVICrE  RENDERED  BY  PRESS. 

“The  newspapers  have  in  this  war 
rendered  a  service  to  historians  unprece¬ 
dented  in  previous  conflicts.  It  was 
conceded  that  correspondents  represent¬ 
ing  newspapers  during  the  Crimean, 
Franco- Prussian,  Hus.so-Turki.sh,  and 
other  great  wars  assisted  the  public  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  horrors  of  bat¬ 
tle  and  supplied  future  commentators 
with  the  data  necessary  to  their  com¬ 
pilations  and  reviews,  but  the  present 
strife  in  Europe  has  afforded  writers, 
artlst.s,  and  photographers  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  opportunities  hitherto  unknown. 
When  the  war  is  over  the  bound  vol¬ 
umes  of  pictures  and  comment  will 
leave  very  little  for  the  historian  to  ac¬ 
complish;  it  will  practically  have  been 
done  for  him  at  the  time  the  most  stir¬ 
ring  events  were  in  progress. 

“Censorship  may  have  compelled  the 
omission  of  matters  leading  to  certain 
results,  but  the  important  actualities  are 
known,  and  historians  deal  with  facts.** 

KBES’ING  ADVERTISING  CL£AN. 

Mr.  Wiley  _  talked  at  considerable 
length  on  advertising  and  circulation, 
showing  how  the  figures  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  New  York  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  .seven  months  of  1916,  when 


62,512,604  agate  lines  of  ads  were  car¬ 
ried  by  mediums  circulating  3,000,000 
copies  a  day.  He  added: 

“The  advertising  columns  of  some 
newspapers  teem  with  announcements 
which  no  self-respecting  or  public-re¬ 
specting  publisher  should  permit  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Legislation  has  attempted  to  sup¬ 
press  fraudulent  advertising,  but  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  honest  and 
dishonest  advertising  is  not  easy  to 
determine  by  legislation  or  police  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  ways  of  unscrupu¬ 


lous  advertisers  are  not,  however,  al¬ 
ways  determined  by  legal  expedients, 
and  it  needs  not  only  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  underworld  of  advertising, 
but  some  courage  to  refuse  question¬ 
able  business.” 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  NEWSPAPER, 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Wiley  said: 

“What  makes  a  newspaper  great  and 
in  the  highest  sense  successful?  The 
foundation  is  plainly  the  confidence  of 
its  readers,  the  respect  of  the  com- 


NEWS  CUP  FOR  SPEED  BOATS 


Detriot  Evening  Daily  Encourages  Rac- 
ing  of  Express  Cruisers. 

One  of  the  handsomest  trophies  of¬ 
fered  for  speed  l)oats  thi.s  season  is  the 
cup  put  up  by  the  Detroit  Evening 
News  Association,  for  express  eruisers 
capable  of  making  more  than  twenty 


Detroit  News  Trophy. 


miles  an  hour,  and  to  be  raced  for  on 
the  Detroit  Uiver  September  2,  4,  and 
5.  The  cup  is  of  silver,  stands  30  inch¬ 
es  high  with  the  base,  and  is  known 
as  the  Evening  News  Trophy. 

The  winner  of  the  thirty-mile  race 
will  obtain  the  cup  in  fee  simple  for 
winning  the  race,  as  it  is  not  a  chal¬ 
lenge  trophy.  The  race  will  be  run  on 
the  three-heat  plan,  ten  miles  each  day, 
and  decided  on  the  point  system.  The 
race  will  be  a  free-for-all  except  for 
the  speed  stipulation,  will  be  run  over 
the  same  surveyed  five-mile  course  as 
the  fourteenth  competition  for  the  Gold 
Challenge  Cup,  and  handled  by  the  .same 
officials.  It  will  be  sanctioned  l>y  the 
American  Power  Boat  Association,  the 
application  having  been  made  by  the 
Miss  Detroit  Power  Boat  Association, 
Detroit  Yacht  Club,  and  the  old  club 
of  St.  Clair  Flats. 

In  giving  the  trophy  for  the  express 
cruiser  class  the  Evening  News  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  in  mind  the  encouragement 
of  competition  in  this  class  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  because  of  the  many  new 
craft  of  this  type  ordered  this  year  by 
speed-boat  devotees.  T’he  express  crui.scr 
having  received  its  greatest  impetus  at 
Miami,  where  races  are  annually  hold; 
but  the  last  race  there,  in  February, 
was  won  by  a  Detroit  boat,  and  this 
craft  set  a  world’s  record  for  its  class, 
although  it  has  since  been  beaten. 


munlty  to  which  it  appeals.  It  comes 
of  many  renunciations,  of  withstanding 
the  allurement  of  immediate  advantage, 
of  principles  clearly  formulated  and  un¬ 
swervingly  adhered  to,  of  ideals  religiou.s- 
ly  cherished  and  never  abandoned.  When 
a  newspaper  conforms  to  such  princi¬ 
ples,  when  it  is  guided  by  such  ideals, 
when  conviction  goes  every  day  into  its 
making,  and  when  brains  arc  added,  il¬ 
luminating  and  vitalizing  all  these,  the 
newspaper  that  is  the  fruit  of  this 
biending  wins  the  confidence  of  the  |)Ub- 
lic.  These  conditions  by  their  nature 
mean  absolute  independence  of  any  out¬ 
side  control  or  influence.” 
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dealers  help  men  form 
national  association 


Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  sion,  issued  a  full-size,  seven-column 
World,  he  said.  paper,  the  Dog,  every  morning  during 

tournament  week.  The  paper  was  flll- 

MANT  GOOD  SPEAKERS  HEARD.  ,  ...  ,,  ,  .  . 

ed  with  lively  news  concerning  the  big 

Seiflsh  manufacturers  who  attempt  event,  and  made  a  hit  with  the  fans, 
to  monopolize  the  interest  of  the  deal¬ 
er  in  behalf  of  their  own  individual 
product  came  in  for  sharp  criticism  by 
George  L.  Louis,  of  A.  Stein  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  the  Paris  garter.  “Co¬ 
operation  does  not  mean  forcing  your 
own  product  on  the  dealer  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  his  business  as  a  whoie,”  he 
said. 

Other  speakers  were  G.  A.  Nichols, 
manager  of  the  service  department  of 
Butler  Brothers:  G.  W.  Stratton,  cf 
the  King  Motor  Company,  Leroy  A. 

Kling,  sales  manager  of  the  Jeffrey 
Manufacturing  Company;  Spencer  B. 

Hord,  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and 
Frederick  C.  Kuhn,  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company,  of  Cleveland.  All 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  proper 
newspaper  advertising  as  one  of  the 
essentials  of  successful  selling. 

Among  the  principal  tasks  to  be 
engaged  upon  by  the  Dealer  Service 
Association  will  be  an  intensive  anal¬ 
ysis  of  markets  block  by  block  in  every 
principal  city  of  the  United  States. 

This  information  will  ultimately  be 
compiled  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the 
membership  of  the  body. 

_  Jlotn  Kews  Service, 

This  Dog  Has  Several  Days 

A  highly  appreciated  tribute  was  a  veteran  Washington  correspondent, 
paid  by  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  to  having  represented  the  Providence  (11. 
the  Union  Printers’  Nationai  Baseball  I.)  Journal  at  the  capital  for  several 
League,  when  that  organization  held  its  years.  During  the  iast  campaign  he  wa* 
tournament  in  Indianapoli.s.  The  Star,  assistant  publicity  manager  of  the  Pe¬ 
as  its  contribution  to  the  joyous  occa-  publican  Committee. 


Barry  Heads  Republican  Bureau 

David  S.  Barry,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  publicity  bureau  at  National  Re¬ 
publican  headquarters,  in  New  York,  is 


—then  you  won’t  buy  it  because 
of  its  price  or  because  it  is  a 
good  club  to  hit  the  other  fellow 
with.  You  will  buy  it  because 
you  know  it  is  THE  BETTER 
MACHINE. 


Model  A 
Single  Magazine 
$2100 


Model  B 
Two  Magazines 
$2600 


Model  C 
Three  Magazines 
^3000 


Uur  success  is  increasing  be¬ 
cause  more  men  are  learning  the 
Intertype. 


Standardized  and 
Interchangeable 
Models. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

316  CARON  OELET  ST. 


CHICAGO 

OLD  COLONY  BLDG. 


NEW  YORK 

WORLD  BLDG. 


\ 
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The  New  York  World  Has 


NEW  YO 


The  Newspaper  Which  Constantly  Carries  th 

Continually  Pays  Best  in  All  Lim 

Profitable  Medium  fi 


The  Decision  of  the  Majority  is  the  Safe  Guide 


TV/I AJORITIES  are  the  dominating  bodies. 

They  determine  and  set  the  pace  in  all  the  vitally  important  affairs  which  have  to  do  with 


business,  of  both  a  private  and  a  national  character. 

And  the  larger  the  margin  of  excess  in  majorities,  the  stronger  is  the  influence  the  majorities 
exert. 

By  a  greater  margin  than  ever,  the  pinnacle  place  among  the  potential  advertising  mediums  is 
conceded  to  The  New  York  W orld  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  influential  advertisers  who  have 
tested  the  value  of  The  W orld  by  every  means. 

The  strongest  and  most  enthusiastic  advertisers  who  thus  admit  the  supremacy  of  The  World, 
are  discriminating  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  keep  a  daily  record  of  The  World’s  results. 


The  supremacy  of  The  World  is  indicated  by  Local  Ad- 

I 

vertising  published  in  its  columns  during  July,  1916 


WORLD .  1,027,708 

Times  . 786,484 

American . 672,360 

Herald . 633,332 

Tribune  . 297,896 

Sun  . 242,687 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  from  whatever  angle  you  rt 

ADVERTISING  MED! 


All  Figures  in  This  Advertisement  are  from  the  St 


The  World  Is  FIRST  In  QUANTITY 
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ecord  To  Break  But  Its  Own 

WORLD 

ost  Local  Advertising,  and  at  the  Same  Time 
Jof  Business,  is  Logically  the  Most 
National  Advertisers 


Shrewd  Advertisers  Never  Remain  Long  Mistaken 


This  is  especially  true  in  New  York. 

It  explains  positively  why  Local  Advertisers  prefer,  and  continuously  favor  The  World,  and 
assign  to  The  fTorld  first  place  in  all  their  important  campaigns. 

New  York  merchants,  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  admittedly  the  shrewdest  advertisers  in  the 
country.  They  blaze  the  trail  which  others  follow. 

They  judge  facts  impartially  and  demand  a  full  equivalent  for  every  dollar  they  spend. 

Every  fact  pertaining  to  The  IV orld's  leadership  has  been  proved  time  and  time  again  by  these  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  their  own  way. 

In  not  a  single  instance  have  they  left  anything  to  guesswork. 

Advertisers  everywhere  will  find  it  profitable  to  follow  these  men’s  clearly  blazed  trail. 

Again  the  undisputed  leadership  of  The  World  is  proved 
by  the  amount  of  TOTAL  ADVERTISING,  published  in 
the  same  month: — 


WORLD .  1,346,894 

»  Times . . 1,147,712 

American  . 1,064,338 

Herald . 838,832 

Tribune  . 426,859 

Sun  . 408,715 


|y  look  at  The  World,  its  standing  as  the  FOREMOST 
is  without  question. 

stical  Department  of  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Circulation  As  Well  As  In  QUALITY 
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NEWS  PRINT  MANUFACTURERS  MUST  SPEED 
UP  PRODUCTION 

The  publishers  of  American  newspapers  are  making  serious  sacrifices  in 
order  to  reduce  consumption  of  news  print. 

The  manufacturers  of  news  print  must  respond  to  this  movement  by 
making  serious  and  extraordinary  efforts  to  increase  the  output  of  their  mills. 

The  efforts  of  the  consumers  to  r  educe  the  demand  and  the  efforts  of  the 
manufacturers  to  increase  the  supply  mu.st  be  synchronized.  If  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  the  market  will  be  restored  to  normal  conditions — news  print  manu¬ 
facturers  will  sell  the  output  of  their  mills  at  a  profit,  and  newspaper  publishers 
will  continue  to  do  business  at  a  profit. 

The  reputable  men  connecteed  with  the  news  print  industry  have  denounced 
as  “pirates”  those  manufacturers  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
shortage  in  supply  to  extort  confiscatory  profits  from  publishers  who  are  not 
protected  by  unexpired  contracts.  The  epithet  is  not  intemperate.  But  the 
dominant  men  of  the  industry  are  also  on  trial.  They  owe  It  to  their  patrons — 
the  publishers — to  see  to  it  that  the  methods  of  these  price-pirates  shall  not  affect 
the  business  policies  of  the  reputable  paper  companies. 

Is  the  record  clear  in  this  matter?  Let  us  see.  A  newspaper  in  the  West 
uses  about  10,000  tons  of  news  print  a  year.  It  buy.s,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  from 
a  large  news  print  concern.  It  has  been  stated  with  authority  that  the  increased 
cost  of  making  news  print  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  make.s 
necessary  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  averaging  $5  per  ton.  This  would 
mean  that  this  Western  newspaper  would  have  to  pay  an  increased  cost  of 
$50,000  a  year  in  order  to  afford  a  legitimate  profit  to  the  news  print  manufac¬ 
turer  under  present  conditions.  BUT  THIS  WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  IS 
PAYING  AN  INCREASED  COST  OF  $150,000  A  YE.4R! 

This  means  a  tribute  to  price-piracy  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year— - 
an  arbitrary,  fiat  profit,  collected  without  other  pretext  of  justification  than 
that  of  a  shortage  in  the  supply! 

The  case  cited  is  not  an  extreme  illustration.  Publishers  compelled  to  buy 
in  “the  open  market"  find  that  market  in  control  of  price-pirates  who  exact  as 
high  as  $100  a  ton  for  news  print  which  could  be  sold  at  a  nice  profit  at  the 
mill  at  $45  a  ton.  This  is  not  a  market — it  is  a  hold-up.  If  such  a  condition 
could  conceivably  be  permitted  to  continue  for  half  a  year,  it  would  result  In 
the  throttling  of  thousands  of  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly.  It  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  more  serious  menace  to  our  free  Institutions  than  we  have  faced  at  any 
other  period  in  the  nation’s  life. 

There  is  more  at  stake  in  this  situation  than  the  extorted  profits  of  the 
price-pirates.  There  is  to  be  repelled  an  attack  upon  the  fundamental  interests 
of  the  whole  people — and  the  attack  will  be  repelled  through  drastic  means  if 
these  shall  be  required. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  speaks  now  to  the  dominant  men  in  the  news 
print  industry,  and  urges  these  men  to  meet  half  way  the  dominant  publishers  of 
American  newspapers.  These  publishers  are  practically  united  in  curtailing 
consumption  of  news  print,  in  order  to,  at  lea.st  in  large  part,  end  the  abnormal 
demand.  If  the  production  of  news  print  in  speeded  up— if  every  resource  of 
the  large  producer  is  utilized  to  increase  the  output — there  will  shortly  be  an 
end  to  price-piracy.  The  problem  of  increasing  production  presents  no  greater 
difficulties  than  does  the  problem  of  reducing  consumption.  Some  signs  of 
progress  already  appeal*.  They  must  multiply. 


THE  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Entered  as  second-class  maO  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 


New  York,  September  2,  1916. 


An  idea,  like  a  ghost,  must  be 
spoken  to  a  little  before  it  will 
explain  itself. — Dickens. 


The  Public-be-Told  policy  is  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Pullman  Company. 

IT  may  be  that  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  could  have  secured  some 
feature  of  greater  value  to  its  readers 
than  the  series  of  articles  by  Jason 
Rogers  on  “Newspaper  Making” — but 
we  cannot  imagine  what  it  would  lie. 


A  well-intentioned  editor  may  make 
a  gift  of  valualile  space  to  some 
space-panhandler  ONCE! — but  his  edu¬ 
cation,  at  the  hands  of  the  business 
manager,  should  begin  from  that  mo¬ 
ment. 


^EN.VTOli  HITCHCOCK’S  bill,  plac¬ 
id  ing  a  graduated  internal  revenue 
tax  on  all  sjiles  of  news  print  made  at 
more  than  two  cents  a  pound,  will  not 
do.  The  tax  would  simply  lie  passed 
on  to  the  consumers,  as  is  always  done 
in  such  cases.  As  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
s;»ys.  “the  remedy  would  be  worse  than 
the  disease.” 

tt'T'HE  new.spaper  expresses  opinions 
J.  which  its  readers  have  not  con¬ 
sidered  liefore  and  which  .sometimes  be¬ 
come  their  opinions."  This  is  a  bit  of 
Miss  Bina  West’s  address  on  newspa- 
IK'i'  advertising  liefore  the  recent  con- 
gres.s  of  fraternal  societies.  Fraternal 
siK-iety  iieople  have  long  considered 
Miss  West  as  one  of  the  country’s 
greatest  women.  No  other  advocate  of 
newspaiier  advertising  as  an  aid  to  or¬ 
ganization  work  in  these  lines  could 
have  carried  more  conviction,  so  that 
real  results  may  be  expected. 


FR.\NK  1>.\Y,  putilisher  of  the  F'air- 
mont  (Minn.)  Sentinel,  has  always 
oppo.sed  "liooze’’  advertising,  and  other 
advertising  which  might  have  no  proper 
place  in  a  home  newspaiier.  His  broth- 
»-r  publishers  have  lieen  astounded  at 
his  acceptance  of  a  $500  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  contract,  which  some  of  them 
had  turned  down.  Editor  Day  now  coii- 
fes.st“s  that  the  business  office  “slipped 
one  over"  on  him,  and  admits  that  it  is 
“shamefully  wrong”  for  his  paper  to 
print  this  advertising — also  that  his 
alibi  is  extremely  weak.  He  promises 
greater  vigilance  in  the  future.  If  full 
confe.ssion  is  good  for  the  soul,  editor 
EYank  Day’s  soul  must  now  be  in  fit 
and  dandy  shape. 


LTNDEIt  the  head  of  “Advertise  Ne- 
'  braska,”  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
prints  a  spread  editorial  urging  that 
tho  State  provide  for  a  “publicity 
agent,”  with  an  appropriation  to  cover 
his  expenses  and  salary.  It  would  ’oe 
his  duty  to  secure  free  publication  of 
stories  about  the  resources  and  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  State  in  new.spapers  and 
periodicals  all  over  the  country.  It 
does  not  occur  to  the  editor  of  the 
World-Herald  to  urge  an  appropriation 
for  ADVERTISING  his  State  outside 
its  borders — he  simply  calls  for  expens¬ 
es  and  salary  for  a  press  agent.  Sug¬ 
gestions  of  this  nature  should  be 
fought,-  not  made,  by  newspariers.  A 


great  State  cannot  be  grafted  into  pros¬ 
perity.  The  State  of  Nebra.ska  is  rich 
enough  to  buy  its  advertising. 


N’EIWSP.APERS  continue,  in  their 
news  columns,  to  boost  poster  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Evening 
Journal  has  a  headline,  “Dallas  is  Be¬ 
ing  Well  Advertised  in  Kansas  City." 
Ilallas  wanted  to  secure  the  next  Os¬ 
teopathic  convention,  this  year’s  ses¬ 
sion  of  which  was  held  in  Kansas  City. 
To  have  been  “well  adverti.sed”  in  this 
matter  would  have  meant  that  Dallas 
boosters  should  have  used  space  in  the 
Kansas  City  dailies — but  we  learn  that 
they  plastered  Kansas  City  with  3.000 
posters.  The  Dallas  Journal  is  not  alone 
in  thus  boosting  poster  advertising  in 
newspaper  dispatches.  It  is  a  common 
shortcoming  with  newspapers  all  over 
the  country.  Why  should  not  newspa¬ 
pers  confine  their  boosting  to  newspa¬ 
per  advertising? 


Many  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  have  commented,  and 
most  of  them  adversely,  upon  Mr.  Mun- 
sey’s  departure  in  using  the  last  page 
of  the  Sun  for  the  editorial  page.  One 
commentator  suggests  that  a  man  does 
not  wear  his  brains  on  the  outside  of 
his  head,  and  that  a  newspaper  should 
not  thus  expose  its  gray  matter.  So 
far  as  we  can  recall  Arthur  Brisbane 
was  the  first  editor  to  adopt  the  last 
page  location  for  the  editorial  page.  He 
used  the  idea  in  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  many  years  ago,  and  val¬ 


ued  it  .so  highly  that,  on  one  occasion, 
he  warned  the  Evening  World  not  to 
imitate  it.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
the  Elvening  World  h^d  shifted  its  edi¬ 
torial  page  further  back  toward  the 
last  page — and  Mr.  Brisbane  evidently 
feared  that  they  would  make  the  final 
leap.  The  matter  is  one  of  taste.  In 
the  case  of  the  Sun  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  editorial  matter  will  lose  any 
of  its  savour  through  being  thus  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather. 


IT  is  unfortunate  that  the  statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  covering 
the  printing  and  publishing  industries, 
just  issued,  extend  only  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1914.  E''or,  while  the  figures 
are  impressive,  and  the  value  of  the 
products  and  the  volume  of  business 
done  dn  1914  .showed  a  great  advance 
over  1909,  the  .statistics  for  1915,  if 
available,  would  doubtless  indicate  great 
strides  in  the  publishing  industry.  In 
fixing  the  comparative  status  of  such 
an  industry  as  that  of  publishing  news¬ 
papers,  however,  figures  are  not  con¬ 
clusive.  In  the  part  played  by  the  press 
in  the  life  of  the  people  the  answer 
must  be  found — and  this  gives  to  the 
business  of  newspaper  publishing  first 
rank  in  real  importance  among  our  in¬ 
dustries. 


At  Carson,  when  Corbett  was  remind¬ 
ed  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  a  solar 
plexus,  he  .said  it  was  a  chance  blow 
that  the  Freckled  One  had  slipped  over. 


RATES  FOR  SECOND  CLASS  MAIL 
ONGRESSMAN  RANDALL,  of  the 
House  Postal  Committee,  esti- 
mates  that  it  costs  the  Govern¬ 
ment  1  cent  per  pound  to  carry  and  de¬ 
liver  magazines  and  newspapers  within 
a  radius  of  300  miles;  3  cents  per  pound 
when  the  distance  is  from  600  to  1,000 
miles;  4  cents  a  pound  when  the  dis- 
tance  ranges  from  1,000  to  1,400  miles;  S 
cents  a  pound  from  1,400  to  l.soo  miles 
and  6  cents  a  pound  when  the  distance 
is  greater  than  1,800  miles. 

He  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  a 
zone-rate  system  for  second-class  mat¬ 
ter,  based  upon  these  estimates.  He 
cites  a  recent  issue  of  a  mag;vzine,  each 
copy  weighing  one  and  a  quarter  pounds, 
and  figures  that  the  loss  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  that  .single  issue  amounted  to 
more  than  $60,000.  The  issue  of  the 
periodical  in  question  carried  advertis¬ 
ing  totalling  about  $225,000,  and  paid 
postage  at  the  1-cent-a-pound  rate 
amounting  to  $12,500.  As  the  circulation 
was  national,  he  estimates  the  delivery 
cost  to  the  Postal  Department  to  have 
been  5  cents  for  each  copy,  whereas  the 
publishers  were  obliged  to  pay  but  114 
cents  a  copy. 

,  He  believes  that  the  establishment  of 
a  just  zone-rate  system  will  enable  the 
Government  to  break  even  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  delivering  second-class  matter. 
At  present  the  Postmaster-General  esti¬ 
mates  that  this  branch  of  the  service 
costs  Uncle  Sam  $80,000,000  a  year  above 
its  receipts.  This  loss  is  assessed  in 
part  on  first -cl.iss  mail,  and  act  to  post¬ 
pone  the  day  of  penny  letter  postage. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  have 
small  effect  on  newspapers,  as  the  300- 
mile  zone  rate  covers  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  pretty  fully;  but  it  would  be  a 
.serious  matter,  indeed,  for  the  national¬ 
ly  circulated  magazines  and  periodicals. 
It  was  never  expected  that  the  1-cent-a- 
pound  rate  for  second-class  matter 
would  cover  the  cost  of  the  service  ren¬ 
dered.  In  a  way,  the  fixing  of  such  a 
rate  was  a  Government  subsidy  to  pub- 
lisher.s — and  a  wise  and  well-con.sidered 
one,  enabling  struggling  periodicals  to 
is.sue  at  a  low  sulxscription  rate.  In  ex¬ 
tending  such  aid  the  Government  was 
fo.stering  education  and  enlightenment 
furthering  and  developing  literary  ta.stes 
and  culture  among  the  people. 

Have  we  come  to  the  time  when  Uncle 
Sam  should  withdraw  this  subsidy,  and 
do  business  with  publishers  on  purely 
bu.siness  grounds?  Our  widely  circu¬ 
lated  magazines  and  periodicals  arc 
quite  able  to  pay  the  actual  expense  for 
delivery.  They  are  no  longer  “infant  In¬ 
dustries,”  struggling  to  live.  Some  of 
them  are  gold  mines  for  their  owners. 
Few,  indeed,  are  running  at  a  loss.  In 
the  struggles  of  the  last  two  decades 
the  fittest  have  not  merely  survived, 
but  have  grown  to  amazing  proportions. 
Their  publishers  may  be  expected  to 
make  a  strong  fight  against  the  zone- 
rate  propo.sal — that  is  natural.  But,  as 
some  such  solution  must  come  sooner  or 
later,  why  not  now? 


EDWARD  W.  TOWNSEND,  author  of 
“CTiimmie  Fadden,”  ex-Congress- 
man  of  the  Tenth  New  Jersey  District, 
has  decided  not  to  enter  the  Democratic 
primary  this  year  as  a  candidate  for 
(Congress.  He  is  now  postmaster  at 
Montclair.  Townsend  is  a  newspaper 
man,  of  the  old  Sun  school.  His  success 
as  a  writer  of  short  stories  and  as  a 
playwright  lured  him  from  the  ranks  of 
the  active  workers  on  Park  Row — then 
political  honors  held  him  at  Washington 
for  four  years.  There  are  not  many  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper  men  than  Edward  Town¬ 
send — and  hardly  any  men  who  are 
better  types  of  clean-cut  American 
manhood. 
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PERSONALS 


Imagination  I  understand  lo  be 
the  representation  of  an  individu* 
al  thought.  Imagination  is  of 
three  kinds:  joined  with  belief 
of  that  which  is  to  come;  joined 
with  memory  of  that  which  is 
past;  and  of  things  present. — 
bacon. 


NKW  YORK. — T.  E.  Oliphant,  who 
has  had  journalistic  experience 
with  the  Butterick,  McCall,  and 
Curtis  publications,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Motion  Picture  Mail,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Evening  Mail,  New  York. 
C.  A.  Kracht  succeeds  John  W.  Semler 
as  advertising  manager.  Mr.  Kracht 
was  formerly  on  the  New  York  Globe. 

Frank  A.  Munsey,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  sailed  for  Europe  last 
Saturday  on  the  Lafayette.  He  expects 
to  spend  two  months  abroad,  and  to 
visit  the  battle  lines  in  northern 
France. 

Harry  C.  Williams,  who  left  the 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News  to  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  made  the  trip  East,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Williams,  in  their  tour¬ 
ing  car. 

Robert  If.  Davis,  of  the  Munsey  or¬ 
ganization,  has  arranged  with  the  Uni- 
versiil  Film  Co.  to  produce  a  photo-play 
version  of  his  story,  “We  Are  French.” 

Bud  Fisher,  having  recovered  from 
the  injuries  he  received  when  he  tried 
to  loop  the  loop  in  his  auto,  is  again 
making  Mutt  and  Jeff”  lilm  comedies 
for  the  Wheeler  syndicate,  including 
the  World  Service. 

Robert  H.  Lyman,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  W orld,  is  on  his  vacation. 

Lieut.  Samuel  Fisher,  of  the  World,  is 
home  for  a  month  on  sick  leave  from 
the  Mexican  border. 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  publisher  of  the 
Evening  Post,  will  leave  town  to-day  for 
Wisconsin,  where  he  will  spend  a  month 
in  the  woods. 

A.  C.  Haeselbarth,  librarian  of  the 
orld,  will  spend  the  next  two  weeks 
fishing  at  Lake  Kezar,  Me. 

A.  !<:.  Macfarland,  chief  of  the  World’s 
biographical  department,  will  return  on 
Monday  from  a  vacation  spent  at  Lake 
George. 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun,  “in  or¬ 
der  to  forestall  a  flood  of  inquiries,”  ex¬ 
plains  to  its  readers  that  the  absence 
of  Robert  Carter’s  cartoon  from  the 
editorial  page  is  only  temporary.  Mr. 
Carter  has  been  called  away  from  the 
city  on  personal  business  for  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

Louis  Moessner  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail. 

B.  F.  Dunnue  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

Herman  Suter  is  with  the  Syndicate 
Publishing  Co.  of  New  York  city. 

Frank  L.  Jones,  formerly  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald,  has  resigned. 


OTHER  CITIES.— T.  O.  Harris, 
managing  editor  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Journal,  Is  a  candidate 
for  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Harris  is  one 
of  the  veteran  newspaper  men  of  Lou¬ 
isiana. 

J.  V.  Sims,  for  three  years  manager 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  on 
September  1  became  manager  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Dally  Times,  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  owned  by  D.  B.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  Mayor  of  Tampa. 

J.  P.  Norton,  .sporting  editor  of  the 
Newark  Star-Eagle,  is  enjoying  a  two 
week.s’  vacation.  George  Firstbrook  is 


holding  down  his  desk  in  the  mean¬ 
time. 

Morris  Miller,  of  the  Newark  News 
automobile  staff,  and  Judge  W.  Eugene 
Turton,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Motorist  Company,  are  spending  a  few 
days  at  Belford,  Long  Island. 

Robert  Hand,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Chronicle,  is 
State  editor  of  the  Newark  Star-Eagle. 

“Johnnie”  Mitchell,  city  editor  of  the 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  “fills  in”  on  the 
State  desk  of  the  Newark  Sunday  Call 
Saturday  nights. 

Amos  D.  Moscrip,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press. 
Albany,  who  recently  underwent  an 
operation  on  his  eye,  is  recovering 
nicely. 

Jerome  L.  Smith,  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  has 
been  recalled  from  the  Mexican  border 
to  take  part  in  the  political  campaign. 

Miss  A.  Blodwen  Williams,  of  the 
social  department  of  the  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press,  is  passing  her  vacation 
at  Augusta,  Me. 

Heppner  Blackman,  formerly  car¬ 
toonist  and  Sunday  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  to  enter  the  moving- 
picture  field  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has 
returned  to  Forth  Worth  to  reengage 
in  newspaper  work  on  the  Live  Stock 
Reporter  and  North  Fort  Worth  Sun¬ 
day  News. 

W.  D.  Riser,  editor  of  the  Upton 
County  Round-Up,  published  at  Ran¬ 
kin,  Tex.,  w'as  nominated  in  the  recent 
primaries  as  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  County  Attorney  of  Upton  County. 

Paul  D.  Hammett,  former  Oklahoma 
City  newspaper  man,  but  now  editor  of 
the  Drovers’  Journal  of  Chicago,  has 
been  visiting  his  mother  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

Rex  McGee,  a  graduate  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  University  School  of  Journalism, 
has  succeeded  Robert  W.  Jones  as  city 
editor  of  the  Columbia  Tribune. 

Arthur  Platt  Howard,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salem  Dispatch,  will  run  for 
Congress  this  fall  in  Massachusetts  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  Last  fall  he  was 
under  the  Prohibition  banner  and  in 
1914  he  was  a  Republican. 

Clarke  How'ell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  is  spending  his  vacation 
at  the  home  of  his  son,  at  Culver,  Ind. 
Mr.  Howell,  who  is  one  of  the  Dixie 
Highway  Commissioners,  made  the  trip 
from  Atlanta  in  his  automoible. 

Willard  E.  Carpenter,  the  new  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier- 
Herald,  and  who  Is  to  make  his  home 
in  that  city,  has  begun  a  reorganization 
of  his  office  forces.  Thomas  P.  Mc¬ 
Grath,  formerly  business  manager,  has 
resigned,  to  accept  a  position  with  a 
commercial  house  in  Lincoln. 

M.  F.  Collins,  editor  of  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Observer,  has  been  designated 
by  the  Democrats  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
District  as  their  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. 

Ural  N.  Hoffman,  city  editor  of  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  I^edger,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff  of  the  journalism 
department  of  the  Stanford  University 
at  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Howard  S.  Crawford,  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  been 
spending  his  vacation  at  Columbus,  O. 

John  M.  Schwinn  has  been  placed  in 
editorial  charge  of  the  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  Gazette.  Mr.  Schwinn  has  been 
connected  with  the  Hutchinson  News 
for  the  past  five  years. 

L.  Ij.  Lucas  has  succeeded  Earl 
Stampf  as  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Tari)on  Springs  (Fla.)  Daily  Leader. 

Editor  A.  F.  Buechler,  of  the  Grand 


Island  (Neb.)  Independent,  celebrated 
this  month  the  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  connection  with  the  paper. 


Boston. — Paul  Hines,  a  Boston 
newspaper  man,  writes  from  El 
Paso  that  he  has  been  appointed  bat¬ 
talion  sergeant-major,  and  has  been 
placed  in  command  of  a  large  typewriter 
in  the  officers’  quarters.  George  Hines, 
a  brother  of  Paul,  is  a  reporter  on  the 
city  staff  of  the  Post. 

Frank  Sibley,  of  the  Globe,  who  is 
at  Columbu.s,  N.  M.,  has  received  many 
compliments  for  his  recent  story  on 
the  “hen  coop,”  the  house  occupied  by 
the  wives  of  the  officers  and  men  who 
have  gone  to  Columbus  from  the  north 
to  be  with  their  husbands. 

Thomas  W.  Greenall,  of  the  Record, 
and  S.  F.  Wall,  of  the  Cotton  Thread 
Fishing  Club  of  .America,  fishing  with 
six-ounce  rods  and  cotton  threads,  in 
fresh  water,  on  the  South  Shore  re¬ 
cently,  made  a  catch  which  included  a 
pickerel  that  weighed  over  two  pounds 
and  a  perch  that  weighed  more  than  a 
pound. 

Joseph  D.  Hurley,  Louis  Whitcomb, 
Harold  Wheeler,  and  other  members  of 
the  Post  staff,  are  on  vacations  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country. 

.A.  J.  Phillpott,  of  the  Globe,  has  had 
his  book,  “The  Strange  Search  for  Dean 
Bridgman  Conner,”  highly  praised  by 
the  English  and  Scottish  press. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs,  the  well-known 
author,  formerly  editor  of  Life,  Puck, 
Literature,  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  is  to 
edit  the  Rambler,  a  new  monthly  peri¬ 
odical,  published  by  A.  H.  Moorhouse. 

Charles  F.  W.  Archer,  of  Salem 
Mass.,  for  ten  years  a  newspaper  man 
in  Boston,  has  been  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  to  Supervisor  of  Administration 
Charles  E.  Burbank,  at  the  State  House 
at  Boston. 


CLEVELAND. — T.  O.  Grissell,  one  of 
the  best-known  newspaper  men  in 
Cleveland  and  on  the  Pacific  (’oa.st,  has 
resigned  his  position  with  the  Plain 
Dealer,  to  take  up  the  management  of 
the  Cleveland  office  of  a  billing  type¬ 
writer.  Mr.  Gri.ssell  started  in  news¬ 
paper  work  on  a  San  Diego  newspaper. 
Before  coming  to  the  Plain  Dealer  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Record. 

Wade  Ridley  has  been  appointed  as 
manager  of  the  engraving  department 


of  the  Press,  taking  the  place  of  Scott 
N.  Keller,  who  died  recently. 

C.  H.  Gatchell,  artist,  and  Arthur  J. 
Ritchie,  assistant  city  editor,  of  the 
Press,  have  been  making  a  canoe  trip 
through  Indiana. 

-*iooi e,  assisiaiit  c*ty  eUi- 
lor  oj.  me  X  la.u  xytaier,  nas  oeeii  mail¬ 
ing  a  lour  ox  uii.o  iiiics,  wiin  a  view 
covvai'u  ooiain.iig  iiitiioriai  xor  a  series 
ot  siories  oil  me  seiious  nnaacial  cou- 
uiiioii  ox  meae  coiiiiiiuiiuies.  -iir.  Moore 
iiaS  visiiea  -vnroii,  camon,  louags- 
lowu,  xjoraia,  xoiedo,  cincmnati,  CJo- 
lumbus,  and  Dayton. 

Miss  Emma  C.  Miller,  who  claims  to 
be  the*  only  woman  press  agent  for  a 
circus,  and  who  is  well  known  in  news¬ 
paper  circles  in  the  Middle  \\  est,  is 
here  this  week  with  the  A.  G.  Barnes 
Great  Wild  Animal  Show. 

Morris  .Ackerman,  editor  of  the  fish¬ 
ing  and  game  department  of  the  Leader, 
was  given  a  banquet  at  the  Cuyahoga 
Re.staurant  Monday  night,  by  the  Bur¬ 
leigh  Fall  Fishing  Club.  Most  of  the 
viands  were  trophies  of  a  two  weeks 
trip  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

C.  C.  Lyon,  of  the  Press,  is  now  on  his 
way  to  the  Mexican  border  with  the 
Ohio  National  Guard,  which  left  Colum¬ 
bus  Tuesday. 


Chicago.— Le  Roy  slater  is  acting 
city  editor  of  the  Journal,  .while 
William  E.  Blinn,  who  usually  holds 
the  desk,  is  in  charge  of  the  make-up. 

Donald  Day,  formerly  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Day  Book,  has  joined  the 
Journal  staff,  and  is  doing  general  as¬ 
signment  work. 

J.  M.  Sheahan,  day  city  editor  of  the 
Herald,  is  resting  in  Nova  Scotia.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  George  Kenny  is  sit¬ 
ting  in. 

.Arthur  Evans,  of  the  Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  annual  vacation. 

W.  G.  McCormick,  who  covers  City 
Hall  for  the  Evening  .American,  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  vacation. 

Robert  J.  Casey,  who  conducts  the 
Journal’s  motor-car  feature  column,  is 
nursing  a  broken  rib  as  a  result  of  a 
fall  he  suffered  while  camping  in  the 
Black  Hills. 

David  Town,  general  manager  of  the 
Post,  is  away  on  his  vacation. 


It  is  never  too  hot  or  too  cold  to  do 
a  good  deed. 


The  Haskin  Letter — 
a  live  Featvre.-.^ 
seven  days  in. 
tKe  week. 
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PITTSBURGH— W.  U.  Christman, 

managing  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post,  is  camping  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Gertrude  Gordon,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  recently  wrote  a  story,  “I.Ay 
Down  Your  Arms,”  which  was  published 
as  a  feature  in  the  Press,  and  which 
has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  and 
is  being  distributed  by  the  Congress 
of  Women’s  Clubs  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Arthur  G.  Burgoyne,  of  the  Gazette- 
Times,  is  home  from  the  border  with 
lots  of  .stories  to  tell  of  the  “press 
boys”  he  left  behind. 

“The  Man  Who  I^oved  Humanity”  is 
the  .  title  of  a  story  published  in  th.> 
September  Blue  Book,  bearing  the  .sig¬ 
nature  of  Ray  Sprigle,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post. 

('he Ties  Bregg,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Gazette-Times,  has  returned  from  a  va¬ 
cation  spent  at  Flbensburg  and  Buena 
Vi.sta,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Corney,  head  of  the  selling  s-'r- 
vice  of  the  Tri-State  News  Bureau,  is 
at  Atlantic  C'ity. 

Hairy  Devlin,  assistant  manager 
Pittsburgh  branch  of  International 
News  Service,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Monessen  News. 

K.  H.  Finneran,  exchange  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun,  is  at  Ligonier 
Springs. 

M.  J  McMeen,  recently  with  the  Post, 
is  now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette-Times. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.— Norman  H.  Mat- 
son,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Journal  of  Commerce, 
has  joined  the  Call  staff. 

Francis  McMillin,  formerly  water¬ 
front  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  has  joined 


the  editorial  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“Al”  C.  Joy,  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  baseball  writer,  has  gone  to 
Fresno  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  fath¬ 
er,  who  died  there  during  the  week. 

William  Jacobs,  a  former  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaper  man,  who  is  no.w  di- 
.  rector  of  publicity  for  the  Santa  Cruz 
(’ham her  of  ('ommerce,  is  in  the  city, 
after  completing  a  campaign  which  at¬ 
tracted  thou.sands  of  summer  tourists 
to  Santa  ('ruz  beach. 

C.  N.  Crewsdon,  of  Chicago,  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  .salesmanship,  who  writes  on 
that  .subject  for  various  periodicals,  is 
a  San  P'rancisco  visitor. 

N.  O.  Messenger,  political  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  Star,  is  look¬ 
ing  over  the  .situation  in  California. 

Jack  Ijondon,  author  and  newspaper 
correspondent,  who  recently  returned  to 
California,  with  Mrs.  London,  after  hav¬ 
ing  spent  six  months  in  Hawaii,  has 
been  renewing  old  acquaintances  in  this 
city.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
will  return  to  Honolulu  to  live. 

James  Hopiier,  San  F'rancisco  news¬ 
paper  man  and  magazine  writer,  who 
has  spent  the  pa.st  year  or  two  in  Paris 
doing  literary  work,  w'a.s  here  recently. 
He  is  visiting  old  friends  in  the  arti.s- 
tic  and  literary  colony  at  Carmel. 


ST.  IXIUIS — Jo.seph  J.  McAuliffe,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  is  home  from  a  vacation  visit 
to  South  Haven,  Mich.  Lon  O.  Hocker, 
attorney  for  that  newspaper,  who  was 
also  there  at  the  time,  gave  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Mr.  McAuliffe. 

A.  B.  Chapin,  cartoonist  for  the  Re¬ 
public,  is  away  on  his  vacation. 

Jack  Potts,  copy  reader  on  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  is  back  at  work  af'er  a  va¬ 
cation  spent  in  the  Ea.d. 


John  C.  McDonald,  reporter  ■  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star,  who  was  prostrated  with 
the  heat  late  in  July,  is  back  at  work 
after  an  illness  of  a  month. 

Charles  H.  Huff,  whose  editorials  on 
“Greater  St.  Loui.s”  have  appeared  daily 
in  the  St.  Louis  Star,  recently  made  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  and  visited 
many  of  the  livest  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  has  written  twenty-five  ar¬ 
ticles  on  “How  Other  Cities  Do  Things,” 
which  will  be  published  in  book  form. 

John  C.  Roberts,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Taiuis  Star,  and  his  son,  Elzey  M. 
Roberts,  vice-president  of  the  same 
publication,  are  on  a  business  trip  to 
New  I  ork  and  other  Eastern  cities. 

Ftotiert  Garner,  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star  since  hi.s,  graduation  from  V.an- 
derbilt  Univer.sity,  last  June,  will  ente” 
the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  New 
York,  this  fall. 

Frank  W.  Taylor,  jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  returned  Mon¬ 
day  from  a  two  week.s’  vacation  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  his  former  home. 


SAVANNAH.— \V.  D.  Griffith,  who 
has  been  secretary  to  Col.  William 
I...  Grayson,  the  head  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  at  Savannah  for  the 
past  year  is  to  become  editorial  writer 
on  the  Macon  Evening  News. 

Trox  Bankston,  editor  of  the  West 
Point  (Ga.)  News,  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  legislature  from  his 
county.  Editor  Claude  Methvin,  of 
the  Eastman  Journal,  is  running  for 
the  legislature  from  Dodge  County. 

Hal  Stanley,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Dublin  Courier,  but  for  the  past  four 
years  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  the 
State  of  Georgia,  is  offering  himself  for 
reldection  and  is  unopposed. 

Dudley  Glass,  of  the  Atlanta  Geor¬ 
gian,  is  campaigning  throughout  the 
State  with  Governor  Harris  who  seeks 
renomination  and  reelection.  Harlee 
Branch,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  State-wide  campaign  with  J.  H. 
Pottle,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  Hoke 
Smith  candidate  for  Governor,  and 
Britt  Craig,  is  out  in  the  field  with 
Hugh  Dorsey, 

I>.  Watson  Bell,  who  has  lieon  in 
charge  of  the  York  (S.  C.)  News,  has 
resigned  to  become  city  editor  of  the 
Spartanburg  Herald.' 


Mrs.  Mary  R.  Rinehart  in  Overalls 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  magazine 
and  newspaper  writer  and  well  known 
author,  with  her  husband  and  three 
.sons  is  touring  the  West  in  the  private 
car  of  the  late  James  J.  Hill.  C.  J. 
Hubbell,  of  the  Vitagraph  Company, 
and  Robert  Mills  are  also  members  of 
the  party.  Part  of  the  trip  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Rinehart  in  the  cab  of  the  lo- 
coruotive,  attired  in  overalls.  Moving 
pictures  have  been  taken  en  route  with 
Mrs.  Rinehart  and  members  of  the 
Blackfoot  tribe,  of  which  she  has  been 
made  a  member. 


Complete  File  of  St.  Louis  Republic 

The  St.  Louis  Missouri  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  has  acquired  a  comp'ete  file  of  tl  e 
St.  Louis  Republic,  the  fr.st  newspaper 
published  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
'ihe  file  includes  286  volumes,  and  the 
first  issue  is  dated  July  26,  1808.  The 
valuable  papers  were  deposited  with  Ihe 
Society  by  the  Republic.  Special  lai'.ge 
filing  cabinets  arc  being  constructed  for 
the  big,  bound  volume.s,  is  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Memorial  Building.  The 
Republic  first  came  into  existence  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Missouri  Gazette, 
and  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Louisiana  Gazette. 


JOURNALISTIC  GARDENERS 


Their  Troubles  Grow  as  Fast  as  Do  the 
Weeds  in  Good  Old  Jersey. 

In  these  days  of  infantile  iiaralysi? 
street-car  strikes.  Black  Tom  explo- 
sions,  and  other  thing.s,  one  can  occa- 
sionally  observe  along  Park  Row 
Broadway,  and  the  other  lanes  and  al¬ 
leys  of  Manhattan  a  New  Yorker  now 
and  then  wiishing  out  loud  ho  was  a 
Jersey  commuter.  But,  as  ii  is  true 
that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitter.s,  so  also 
is  it  truth  that  Jersey  is  not  all  that 
“.she  seems.”  Nope.  This  is  Cospel. 

For  iimtancc,  take  Plainfield.  Lots  of 
newspaper  people  like  Solomon  S.  Car¬ 
valho,  of  the  Hearst  enterprise.s;  Henry 

O.  Bowen,  of  the  Herald;  "Dick”  Park- 
hurst,  of  the  Evening  Tele.gram; 
George  T.  Hughes,  city  editor  of  tha 
Globe;  Alfred  Zimmermann,  of  the 
World;  Charles  A.  Selden,  of  the  Times, 
and  many  others,  can  be  seen  hitting 
the  Liberty  Street  pavement.s  nights 
lx)und  for  “Purest  Plainfield,”  where 
one  can  have  quiet,  and  refri’shment, 
and  joy,  and,  and,  and — and  gaidenr,. 
But  having  a  garden  is  one  thing  and 
having  a  gardener  is  quite  another.  It 
you  don’t  believe  it  ask  any  of  the 
above  gentlemen  or  just  stop  in  the 
Woolworth  Building  and  shoot  up  to 
the  46th  floor  and  ask  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union  man,  genial  R.  F.  H. 
Huntsman.  Huntsman  knows  adver- 
ti.sing  from  all  angles,  and  it  was  on 
Plainfield’s  first  daily  that  ho  h  arnod 
how  to  write  copy  like  this: 

■W.VXTKD — A  gardener,  one  unafraid  of  weeds 

preferred :  any  full-grown  man  who  can 
rasp  the  w'hlskers  off  the  lawn  is  eli^ble 
one  who  would  rather  tickle  the  gravel  walk 
with  a  rake  than  tear  the  liver  lights  oat  of 
the  weeds  in  the  succotash  patch  will  please 
stay  away;  brains  not  consideretl  a  detrinient; 
eiiioluuieiit  $2.00  and  upward  per  day,  aicord- 
ing  t(t  disposition.  R.  F.  K.  HUX'fS.M.tX,  S2i! 
Fast  Front  -Street. 

It  was  quite  natural  then  Ih.it  when 
he  ran  afoul  of  a  lot  of  weeds  in  that 
Plainfield  potato  patch  of  his  that  he 
took  to  advertising  in  the  I’lmnfield 
newspapers,  his  Alma  Mater,  in  order 
to  get  relief.  Oh  yes,  Jersey  is  ii  greet 
jtlace,  a  fine  State,  but  in  old  New  Y'oil: 
we  .should  worry  about  the  gardeners. 


Newspaper  Men  Welcome  Hughes 
The  recent  visit  of  Charles  E.  Hughes 
to  San  Francisco  attracted  many  ('ali- 
fornia  newspaper  men  to  that  city  to 
see  and  hear  the  candidate  and  hold 
conferences.  Prominent  among  the 
events  during  Mr.  Hughes’s  stay  were 
receptions  and  addresses  planned  by  the 
newspaper  men.  The  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  w’ho  accompanied  the  iiarty 
from  the  East  stated  that  the  enter¬ 
tainment  provided  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Club  surpassed  anything  else  they 
had  experTenced  on  the  trip.  Before 
leaving,  Mr.  Hughes  feelingly  express¬ 
ed  his  appreciation  of  the  attention.^ 
.shown  him  by  the  newspaper  men  and 
others.  He  addressed  an  enthnsiastic 
gathering  of  country  newspaper  men  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Palace  Hotel  and 
attended  a  banquet  of  the  newsptipcr 
men,  just  before  leaving  for  T».s  .\n- 
gelcs. 


A  Tabloid  Tempest 

The  Day  Book,  Chicago’s  tabloid  daily 
newspaper,  takes  to  task  the  Tribune, 
Herald,  and  Hearst  papers  because  of 
their  acceptance  of  what  it  calls  “a  fat 
advertising  contract  from  the  Chicago 
Brewers’  Association.”  The  tabloid  daily 
particularly  scores  Mr.  Hearst  because 
of  what  it  alleges  is  his  inconsistency 
in  preaching  temperance  editorially,  yet 
selling  his  advertising  space  to  the 
brewers. 
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favored  newspapers, 
and  not  billboards 


Messrs.  Joerns  and  Virtue  Deny  That 

They  Recommended  the  Use  of  the 

Latter  to  Promote  Hughes  Candidacy 

—Shows  What  Can  be  Done  With 

6,000  in  One  State. 

Chicaoo,  August  30.— Flat  denials 
have  been  made  by  Arnold  Joerns  and 
Robert  J.  Virtue,  two  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  men  who  are  president  and  secre¬ 
tary,  respectively,  of  the  newly  formed 
Adverti.sing  Men’s  Republican  League, 
that  they  have  advocated  the  use  of 
billboaril  advertising  to  assist  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  in  his  national  campaign 
for  the  Presidency. 

•  Information  apparently  given  out  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
caused  the  publication  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  newspapers  of  misleading 
statements  regarding  the  methods  sug¬ 
gested  !)>'  the  heads  of  the  new  league. 
In  support  of  their  contention  that  they 
have  not  favored  a  billboard  campaign, 
both  Mr.  Joerns  and  Mr.  Virtue  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  circulars  i.ssued 
by  them  carrying  clippings  from  the 
New  York  Sun  and  Chicago  Tribune 
have  been  censored.  The  word  “bill¬ 
board”  has  been  expurgated  from  the 
head  of  a  New  York  Sun  story  which 
has  been  reproduced  and  circulated. 

"I  was  completely  dumbfounded.”  said 
Mr.  Virtue,  “when  I  saw  the  statement 
in  the  newspapers  that  I  had  advocated 
the  use  of  billboards  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  I  have  not  sug¬ 
gested  or  favored  the  use  of  billboard 
space.  In  view  of  the  published  state- 
ment.s  to  the  contrary,  I  am  not  sur- 
pri.sed  at  the  editorial  comment  of  The 
Enrroit  and  Pubusher.  It  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  am  not  responsible 'for  the 
rcpoit,  and  that  it  is  entirely  in  error.” 

MR.  JOERNS’S  STATEMENT. 

Arnold  Joerns,  in  replying  to  the  re¬ 
port  forwarded  to  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  following  signed  statement, 
which  defines  his  position  in  the  mat¬ 
ter: 

“The  adverti.sing  campaign  we  pro- 
po.se  is  to  be  an  educational  c.ne.  News¬ 
papers  form  the  medium  that  must  be 
used  to  reach  the  people  with  any  kind 
of  an  argument.  1  have  nothing  to  say 
one  way  or  the  other  about  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising  in  general,  but  so  far  as  this 
particular  case  is  concerned  I  will  say, 
and  most  emphatically,  too,  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  mu.st  be  used. 

"We  jiroposc  to  carry  out  our  work 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  would  a 
merchandising  proposition.  To  all  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  a  merchandising  matter,  pure 
and  simple.  We  want  to  tell  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  what  we  have  to  offer  them, 
what  the  Republican  party  is,  what  it 
stands  for,  who  its  candidates  are,  and 
why  the  country  should  accept  them. 
This  can  be  done  in  but  one  way,  and 
that  is  through  the  agency  of  the  daily 
press. 

“VV’ith  about  $6,000  we  can  obtain  from 
a  quarter  or  a  half  page  of  space  in 
150  or  more  Illinois  paper.s,  outside  of 
Chicago,  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  In  what  other  way  could  a  sim¬ 
ilar  amount  of  money  be  expended  and 
the  same  results  attained?  There  is  no 
other  way  in  this  or  any  other  State. 
An  aggressive.  Intelligent  newspaper 
adverti.sing  campaign  can  be  made  to 
show  the  American  people  what  we 
have  to  offer  and  why  it  is  needed  by 
the  country,  just  the  same  as  if  we 
were  backing  a  manufactured  product. 
Newspaper  space  can  give  the  people  in 


every  village  and  hamlet  the  facts  they 
want,  not  merely  pictures. 

“Regardless  of  a  misprint  appearing 
in  a  New  York  Sunday  newspaper  of 
July  23,  I  wish  to  state  most  emphati¬ 
cally  that  the  Advertising  Men’s  Re¬ 
publican  League,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  national  president,  and 
of  which  Robt.  J.  Virtue  is  national 
.secretary,  has  not  recommended  bill- 
l)oards  to  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee — nor  has  it  Specitlcally  recom¬ 
mended  any  type  of  media. 

“We  believe  that  educative  copy  is 
necessary — copy  that  goes  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  what  Republicanism  is;  and 
what  it  means  to  the  people,  individual¬ 
ly  and  collectively  to  have  a  Republican 
form  of  (Jovernment. 

“You  can  probably  suggest  as  well  as 
we  can  what  type  of  media  is  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  such  a  campaign  of  education. 

“We  wiil  persistently  deny  every 
statement  purported  to  have  been  made 
by  us,  recommending  billboards  because 
we  have  made  no  such  statements  or 
recommendations.” 

The  Advertising  Men’s  Republican 

I. ieague  is  an  otficially  recognized  organi¬ 
zation  composed  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  managers,  representatives,  and  so¬ 
licitors;  editors,  publishers,  writers,  ar¬ 
tists,  printers,  and  others  connected 
with  the  graphic  arts.  It  was  formed 
late  in  July,  and  maintains  headquar¬ 
ters  at  New  York  and  Chicago.  Its  of¬ 
ficers  are  elected  for  terms  of  four 
years,  and  the  Intention  is  to  keep  the 
voters  of  the  country  Informed  con¬ 
tinuously  of  the  work  of  the  Republican 
party,  instead  of  only  during  the  na¬ 
tional  campaigns  every  four  years. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  latter  pur¬ 
pose,  leagues  are  being  formed  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country.  Organi¬ 
zations  have  already  been  perfected  at 
Minncapoli.s,  St.  Paul,  Indianapolis,  Day- 
ton,  Hoston,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Milwaukee,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Philadelphia,  Huffalo,  and  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  in  addition  to  those  at  New 
York  and  Chicago.  A  bureau  is  to  be 
maintained  at  Washington,  and  from  it 
each  league  will  regularly  receive  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  administrative 
affairs  at  the  Capitol. 

The  backers  of  the  undertaking 
con.sider  the  Republican  party  a  staple 
prixiuct  that  should  be  adverti.sed  con- 
tinuou.sly,  instead  of  occasionally.  It 
is  thought  that  by  adopting  a  policy  of 
this  kind  that  national  campaign  ex- 
pen.ses  can  be  greatly  reduced  and  much 
better  results  attained  than  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  system.  ’  ' 

The  display  adverti.sing  council  of  the 
league  includes  many  well-known  men, 
and  is  composed  of  the  following: 

The  chairmnn  Ik  George  L.  toms,  advertising 
n  anager  of  A.  Stjln  St  Co.,  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  niaimtaetiirers  of  I’aris  garters. 

Other  members  are:  Frederick  Arnold  Far¬ 
rar,  advertl-dng  manager,  .Adams  A:  Kiting  Com¬ 
pany,  maniifactnrers  of  Adelite  paints;  Stanley 
Twist ;  W.  K.  Marijiiani,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  :  Col,  William  a.  Stiles,  of  the  Dunlap- 
Ward  .Advertising  Company :  F.  W.  Thurnaii,  of 
tlH'  Ilnnlap-War.l  .Advertising  Company;  David  D. 
C<s)ke,^  of  the  Dnnlap-Ward  Advertising  Com- 
rany;  Jnstin  F.  Barbour,  of  Husband  &  Thomas 
.Advertising  .Agency:  Dr.  George  W.  McFatrlch. 
president  of  the  Murine  F.ve  Remedy  Company; 
Bury  I.  Daseiit,  secretary.  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  .Advertising  AssfH-latlon  of  Chicago : 
Arnold  Joerns,  iiresident.  .Arnold  Joerns  Com- 
jpany,  .Advertising  .Agency;  S.  DeWitt  Clough, 
piesldent,  Advertising  .Association  of  Chicago; 
O.  J.  Gunnell,  president,  loe-Jones,  Inc..  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency;  II.  C.  Maley,  of  Taylor, 
Critclifleld,  Clugue  Agency ;  N.  Kandolph  Cerf, 
.Advertising  .Service;  K.  .1.  Thiele,  Advertising 
and  .Sales  Promotion;  .Merle  Si  lener,  of  Sldener- 
Van  Itiiier  -Advertising  Company,  Indianapolis; 

II.  W.  Fee.  of  H.  ’V.  Fee  .Adverti.  ing  Company 
Fort  Wayne ;  Robert  AA".  Sullivan,  of  The  Lowe 
Bros.  Company,  D:iyton ;  Otto  J.  Koch,  of  the 
O.  J.  K(xdi  .Advertising  .Agency,  Milwaukee;  T. 


N”.  Kenyon,  of  the  Kondon  Miinufacturlng  Coin- 
pi.ny,  Minneapolis;  Alax  Salilin,  president,  Sahlin 
Corset  Company ;  J.  P.  Beringer,  Charles  H. 
Fuller  Company,  .Advertising  Agency. 

WON’T  BE  “WORKED”  ANY  MORE 


Des  Moines  Capital  Puts  the  Ban  on  All 
Free  Publicity  in  Its  Columns. 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Capital  has  giv¬ 
en  notice  that  hereafter  it  will  print  no 
advertising  matter  written  and  foisted 
upon  the  public  in  the  guise  of  news 
and  known  in  newspaper  parlance  as 
free  publicity.  In  an  article  on  the 
subject  it  says; 

“The  reading  public  has  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  volume  of  requests  that 
come  to  the  average  newspaper  for  pub¬ 
lishing  free  publicity,  press-agent  mat¬ 
ter,  puffery  for  automobiles,  movies, 
theatres,  soaps,  banks,  railroads,  steam¬ 
ship  companies,  phonographs  and  ad¬ 
vertising  institutions  of  all  kinds.  The 
Des  Moines  Capital  has  decided  that  it 
will  no  longer  give  free  space  to  any 
advertising  puffery  and  it  will  publish 
only  such  items  as  the  editorial  and 
news  departments  shall  decide  are  in 
the  iiitere.st  of  the  reader.” 

The  Capital  asserts  that  there  are 
only  eight  or  ten  daily  newspapers  in 
the  country  that  do  not  print  any  free 
publicity,  .\mong  them  it  mentions  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star. 


DEMOCRATIC  ADVERTISING 


National  Committee  Uses  Ads  in  News¬ 
papers  Wherever  Mr.  Hughes  Speaks. 

The  Democratic  National  Campaigii 
Committee — the  chairman  of  which  is 
a  newspaper  man,  Vance  McCormick — 
has  started  a  real  campaign  of  vote¬ 
winning  advertising. 

In  cities  where  Mr.  Hughes  appears 
he  is  confronted  with  Democratic  cam¬ 
paign  copy  of  pointed  interest.  In  one 
of  these  display  ads,  headed,  “Yes!  or 
No!  Mr.  Hughes?’’  the  Republican 
candidate  is  catechized  in  no  gentle  way 
on  vital  issues  of  the  campaign. 

When  Mr.  Hughes  reached  San 
Francisco  he  found  that  the  Democratic 
ad  man  had  gotten  there  a  little  ahead 
of  him.  “Make  Mr.  Hughes  Answer — 
Make  Him  Answer  Right  Here  in  San 
Francisco!”  blazed  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  of  the  newspapers.  The  copy 
had  been  wired  from  New  York. 

The  campaign  will  be  carried  to 
Maine,  where  forty  newspapers  wil! 
carry  the  copy  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  copy  is  not  abusive — but 
it  does  carry  the  “punch”  of  real  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  will  undoubtedly  exert 
real  infiuence. 

Meantime  the  Republican  National 
Campaign  Committee  has  made  no 
definite  plans  for  advertising.  Al¬ 
though  some  copy  has  been  placed 
through  the  McCann  Co. 


Hammering  facts  into  re¬ 
luctant  brain  cells  be¬ 
comes  easier  every  day 
in  Brooklyn. 

Here  is  another  fact  about 
•  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union. 

This  paper  carried  more 
Dry  Goods  advertising 
—January  to  July— than 
any  New  York  papers 
except  two.  Only  two 
passed  our  total  of 
1,379,424  lines. 

Dry  Goods  advertisers 
generally  know  what 
they  are  about. 
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The  Fastest  Growing 
Newspaper  in  New  York 

The  Evening  Mail 

Gained 
434  Columns 

of  Advertising  in  August  over  the 
same  month  of  last  year 

This  is  the  Largest  Gain 
Made  by  Any  New  York 
Evening  Paper 

THE  RECORD  : 

Columns  Columns 

Mail  Gained  434  Post  Gained  139 

Sun  “  385  Journal  “  129 

Globe  “  313  World  “  86 

Telegram  “  265 

The  Evening  Mail 

Has  Kept  This  Lead 
3  Months 


THE  RECORD  ; 


JUNE 


JULY 


Mail  gained 

330 

columns 

Mail  gained  215 

colunms 

Sun 

306 

« 

Sun  . 

210 

44 

Globe 

274 

« 

Telegram  “ 

114 

44 

Poft 

165 

44 

Globe 

80 

44 

Telegram  “ 

144 

44 

Post  lost 

8 

44 

Journal  “ 

85 

44 

Journal  “ 

108 

44 

World  “ 

83 

44 

World  “ 

200 

44 

In  the  Last  Four  Months  the 
Evening  Mail  has  GAINED 

LINES  of 
Advertising 


352,174 


EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  PRESS  CLUBS 


Varied  Activities  of  Journalistic  Organizations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  That  Are  Worth  Knowing. 


The  formation  of  a  British  Columbia 
division  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  was  completed  at  a  meeting  of  pub¬ 
lishers  of  various  newspapers  held  at 
the  exhibition  grounds  at  Victoria,  a 
few  days  ago. 

Robb  Sutherland,  of  the  Nelson  News, 
was  elected  president,  and  other  officers 
were  appointed  as  follows:  First  vice- 
president,  F.  E.  Simpson,  of  the  Kam¬ 
loops  Sentinel;  second  vice-president 
Hugh  Savage,  of  the  Cowichan  Leader, 
Duncan;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  J. 
Burde,  of  the  Vancouver  Province.  Tlie 
executive  consists  of  the  above  mention¬ 
ed  officers  and  R.  Dunn,  of  the  Victoria 
Times;  G.  H.  Sawle,  of  the  Omineca 
Herald,  New  Hazelton,  and  L.  J.  Ball, 
of  the  Vernon  News. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  newly  form¬ 
ed  branch  will  be  held  in  Victoria.  Meth¬ 
ods  for  the  furthering  of  advertising 
and  subscriptions,  the  bounds  of  free 
publicity  in  connection  with  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  the  stage,  were  among  the 
matters  which  came  up  for  discussion. 


The  Milwaukee  Press  Club,  at  its  last 
meeting,  paid  high  tril)ute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  late  H.  P.  Myrick. 


Pre.sident  Brodie  and  Secretary  Bates, 
of  the  Oregon  State  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  were  tendered  a  banquet  at  Le 
Grande,  last  week,  by  the  city  editors 
of  the  dailies  of  that  section  of  the  State. 


The  concert  given  by  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  at  the  Boston  Press 
Club  last  Friday  evening  was  a  great 
success.  The  clubrooms  were  filled  with 


memljers,  who  grew  more  and  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  as  the  programme  progressed. 
Thirty  members  of  the  orchestra  were 
present.  As  many  people  were  on  the 
out.side  of  the  club  listening  to  the 
music  as  were  in  the  house.  .Much  of 
the  credit  for  the  affair  is  due  to  Mr. 
Morehou.se.  a  member  of  the  Club,  who 
was  the  first  to  suggest  to  .Manager 
Siedel,  of  the  orchesti-a,  that  his  organi¬ 
zation  visit  the  Club. 


A  membership  campaign  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Press  Club  is  being  discussed.  It  is 
hoped  to  get  more  members  into  the 
Club  by  early  autumn.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  has  made  plans  for  a 
lively  fall  and  winter.  There  are  several 
full-fledged  shows  in  the  offing  and  also 
attractions  of  a  lesser  magnitude. 


Editors  of  Democratic  papers  of  Kan- 
sis  met  in  Topeka  on  Monday  night  to 
discuss  plans  for  aiding  the  party  or¬ 
ganization  to  carry  Kan.sas  for  WILson. 

Tlie  Northeast  Texas  Press  .\ssocia- 
tion  will  convene  at  Sulphur  Springs  on 
September  15-16. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Press  Club  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  selected 
newspaper  editorials  were  read  and  dis- 
cus.sed  by  the  members. 


Visitors  in  New  York 
A.  Eugene  Sansoucy,  manager  of  the 
Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star. 

Fred  Enwright,  of  the  Lynn  cMass.) 
Livening  Telegram. 


NEWSPAPER 

MAKING 

The  series  of  informative  and  instructive  articles  by  Mr.  Rogers,  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  New  York  Evening  Globe  begins  in 

The  Editor  and  Publisher 

September  9,  1916 

One  of  the  Early  Articles  in  the  Series  will  present  the  policies  of  the  Late 

Col.  W.  R.  NELSON 

Who  established  two  Giant  Newspapers  of  the  Southwest — The  Kansas 
City  Star  and  The  Morning  Times. 

You’ll  want  Every  Article  in  the  Series.  Yes,  More  Than  That; — 
You’ll  want  every  one  of  your  department  heads  to  read  every  Article. 
Better  have  the  paper  sent  to  the  home  address!  Five  subscriptions  at 
$7.50  will  prove  a  popular  offer.  NOW’S  THE  TIME.  DO  IT! 

The  Editor  and  Publisher 

1117  World  Building,  New  York 
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movie  advertising  is 
advised  by  producers 


BIG  ADVERTISING  GAINS  IN  JULY  by  President  Fish,  of  the  Rochester 

Club,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  plans 
In-  for  the  big  meeting  of  the  four  clubs 
at  Cleveland  on  January  26  and  27.  This 
Cleveland  meeting  will  be  a  convention 
of  the  clubs  belonging  to  the  Affiliation 
and  will  be  very  similar  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Both 
general  and  departmental  sessions  will 
be  held,  at  \v"hich  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  speakers  on  advertising  and 
siUesmanship  will  address  the  delegates 
assembled.  Hugh  Chalmers  will  prob¬ 
ably  head  one  of  the  programmes. 

The  first  night  of  the  meeting  will  be 
devoted  to  salesmanship  problems  prin¬ 
cipally.  IJepartmental  sessions  wilt  be 
held  on  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
the  following  day,  and  the  convention 
will  close  with  a  t)ig  meeting  and  ban¬ 
quet  on  that  evening. 


You  can  capture 


Fifty-seven  Newspapers  Show  an 
crease  of  4,168,724  Lines. 

The  volume  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  leading  American  dailies  throughout 
the  country  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  good  general  liarometer  of  bu.siness 
conditions.  Because  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  confined  to  any  one  or  to 
a  few  lines  of  business,  this  barometer 
of  trade  is  of  added  value.  The  com¬ 
modities  advertised  are  u.sed  by  the 
masses  as  well  as  the  wealthy  buyers. 

The  New  York  Evening  Po.st  has  done 
a  notable  thing  in  preparing  statistical 
data  cf  74  leading  daily  new.spapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  13  important  trade  centres, 
covering  the  total  advertising  ]>ublished 
during  the  months  of  July,  1915  and 
1916. 

Ail  cities  report  gains  save  Buffalo. 
Of  the  74  papers  listed,  all  gained  in 
advertising  save  17.  A  summary  of  the 
total  advertising  carried  .sliows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4,168,724  agate  lines. 

Sixteen  New  York  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  a  volume  of  7,436,720,  which  was  an 
increase  of  706,906  agate  lines  over  July, 
1915. 

Seven  Chicago  newspapers  carried 
4,159,224,  a  gain  of  677,127. 

Seven  Phiiadeiphia  papers  carried  3,- 
814.200,  a  gain  of  741,000. 

Six  Los  Angeles  jtapers  carried  3,750,- 
600,  a  gain  of  306,000. 

Four  Cleveland  papers  carried  2,812,- 
575,  a  gain  of  543,000. 

Five  Baltimore  papers  carried  2,569,- 
800,  a  gain  of  481,800. 

Five  St.  Louis  pai)ers  carried  2,524,- 
946,  a  gain  of  313,661. 

Four  Washington  papers  carried  2,- 
116,139. 

Four  Cincinnati  papers  carried  1,- 
302,300. 

Three  Minneapolis  papers  carried  1,- 
873,560. 

Three  St.  Paul  pap<*rs  carried  1,282,- 
181. 

Of  the  New  York  i)apers,  the  Worid 
is  fir.st  in  volume,  the  Times  second, 
.Ymerican  third,  the  Kagle  fourth,  the 
Herald  fifth. 

The  Tribune  led  all  Chicago  papers 
in  total  volume.  The  Daily  News  was 
second,  the  Examiner  third,  the  Herald 
fourth. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Inquirer  was  first. 


Big  Chicago  Film  Company  Says  Ag¬ 
gressive  Newspaper  Campaigns  Bring 
Striking  Results  -Free  Publicity  Can¬ 
not  and  Should  Not  Be  Depend^] 
Upon  by  Picture  Houses. 

Chicago,  .\ugust  30. — Through  its 
house  organ  and  other  mediums, 
one  of  Chicago’s  large.st  film  produc¬ 
ing  conii)anies  is  urging  moving-pic¬ 
ture  exhil)itors  throughout  the  country 
to  conduct  aggressive  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  in  their  re.spective 
localities.  In  places  where  this  has  been 
done  in  sound,  judicious  ways,  .striking 
results  have  been  attained. 

Those  in  the  producing  end  of  the 
business  here  realize  that  the  time  has 
come  when  proprietors  of  movie 
theatres  must  abandon  their  plan  of  de¬ 
pending  upon  small  notices  in  the  dis¬ 
play  columns  of  newspapers.  Moving- 
picture  theatres  should  advertise  to  the 
.same  extents  local  business  houses. 

In  speaking  of  what  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  done  and  can  do  for  the 
industry  in  general,  William  N.  Selig, 
one  of  the  pioneers  In  the  business,  as¬ 
sorted:  “Ncwspajier  advertising  has 
contributed  tremendou.sly  to  the 
growth  of  the  moving-picture  enter¬ 
prise.  In  the  future  it  is  bound  to  play 
even  a  more  important  part. 

SMOl'I.I)  USE  DAILY  PAPERS. 

“The  time  is  coming  when  producers 
must  advertise  through  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  In  the  same  manner  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  other  commodities  do. 
When  the  business  becomes  thoroughly 
standardized,  which  will  be  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  film  makers 
will  use  di.splay  space  in  newspapers  to 
create  local  demand  for  their  product 
just  as  they  should  if  they  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  promote  the  sales  of  a 
certain  brand  of  flour. 

“In  the  past  producers  have  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  their  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations  with  the  motion-picture 
trade  journal.s.  This  has  been  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  policy  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  exhibitors,  who  are  the 
ones  who  buy  the  manufactured  prod¬ 
uct  and  distribute  it  to  the  consumer. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  this 
policy  has  been  broadened  somewhat 
and  producers  have  commenced  to 
make  more  of  an  appeal  to  the  public 
at  large.  This  has  been  done  through 
both  the  newspapers  and  general  mag- 
azine.s.  Obviously,  however,  if  a  pro¬ 
ducer  is  to  cooperate  with  his  exhibi¬ 
tors  to  the  advantage  of  both,  daily 
newspaper  space  must  be  relied  upon. 

URGES  BIG  DISPLAY  ADS. 

“We  are  now  urging  exhibitors  to 
discard  the  idea  that  they  can  make  the 
most  out  of  their  opportunities  without 
going  in  for  liberal  newspaper  adver- 
ti.sing.  We  believe  that  quarter,  half, 
find  full  page  display  advertisements 
are  what  local  theatres  need.  Within 
the  la.st  year  or  so  many  live  exhibi¬ 
tors  have  adopted  a  policy  of  this  kind. 
The  action,  it  is  reported  to  u.s,  has 
cau.sed  material  increases  in  business 
wherever  the  exhibitor  carried  the  plan 
through  in  an  intelligent  way  and  was 
not  afraid  to  spend  a  little  money. 

"A  man  who  conducts  a  moving-pic¬ 
ture  theatre  has  no  more  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  large  patronage,  unless  he  adver¬ 
tises,  than  has  a  merchant.  Newspa¬ 
per  advertising  is  vital  to  buslne.ss  of 
practically  every  sort  that  depends 
upon  the  general  public  for  support. 
The  motion-picture  theatre  is  one  of 
these  businesses. 


and  put  him  to  work  in  your 
paper.  He’s  a  full  page 
COMIC  FEATURE  that  gets 
away  with  a  bunch  of  fun  each 
week. 

Furnished  in  mat  form,  20 
inches  or  2 1  inches.  One,  two, 
three  or  four  colors.  Saturday 
or  Sunday  release  date. 

Send  for  proofs. 

World  Color  Printing  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
Established  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Newspaper  Man  a  Composer  of  Music 

Earl  H.  Emmons,  of  311  West  46th 
Street,  New  York,  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  special  news  department  of  the 
American  Printer,  has  just  scored  a  big 
success  as  a  music  writer.  His  first 
effort,  a  march,  entitled  “The  Boys  of 


IN  PHILADELPHIA 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 


Gained  More  Than 


A  MILLION  LINES 


of  paid  advertising 
in  first  six  months  of  1916 


— a  greater  gain,  six  Uajs  a  week,  than  that 
of  any  other  Phihidelphla  newspuper,  six  or 
seven  days  a  week. 


For  more  than  half  a  century,  Philadelphia’s 
leading  high-class  evening  newspaper. 


Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 


Earl  H.  E.mmons. 


SALA  TRE.4SURER  OF  AFFILIATION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 


Canton  Adcraft  Club  President  Honored  campment  o  me  o.anu  a,,  .y  u  .... 

Uepulilic,  held  at  Kansds  City,  played 
—  1  reparing  for  Convention.  ^  gjl  week.  The  words  and  music 

The  Canton,  O.,  Adcraft  Club,  was  were  both  written  by  Mr.  Emmons  and 

honored  by  the  election  of  its  president,  dedicated  to  the  Golden  Jubilee  En- 

t'harles  B.  Sala,  to  the  treasurership  of  campment,  which  probably  will  be  the 
tho  Adverti.sing  Affiliation,  at  a  meeting  la.st  national  gathering  of  the  Civil  War 
of  the  directors  of  the  Affiliation  in  veterans. 

Cleveland.  The  Canton  Club  now  has  - 

three  members  on  the  .\lfiliation  board  All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price 
of  directors:  President  Sala,  H.  V.  Mit-  in  proportion  to  the  skill,  taste,  time, 
chell,  and  E.  H,  Lamiell.  expense,  and  rl.sk  attending  their  in- 

The  meeting  at  Cleveland  was  called  vention  and  manufacture. 


742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ONE  OF  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  POWER 


A  .MINI)  always  broken  into  the  sway  of  the  will,  and  therefore  think¬ 
ing  according  to  will,  and  not  according  to  reflex  suggestion,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  purposive  life.  A  man  who  habitually  thinks  according 
to  puifiose,  will  then  speak  according  to  purpose;  and  who  will  care 
to  measure  .strength  with  such  a  man?  Such  a  man  or  woman  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  living  power.  But  the  Important  practical  truth  to  apply 
here  is  that  no  power  so  grows  In  us  by  exercise,  or  so  weakens  and  atro¬ 
phies  by  disuse  as  the  will.  Teach  a  child  self-restraint  and  you  are  develop¬ 
ing  thereby  his  will-power.  Soon  he  will  himself  learn  the  next  lesson  in 
will  development,  and  win  Carlyle’s  great  equipment  for  life,  the  ability 
to  t.ake  trouble.  But  physiology  now  adds  that  the  will  then  alters  the 
bruin  by  creating  new  places  for  the  mind  to  work  with.  It  is  the  will  which 
creates  the  man. 

— Dr.  W.  Hanna  Thomson,  in  “Brain  and  Personality,” 
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ONE  reason  The  Indianapolis  Star 
has  a  greater  Rural  Route  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  Indian¬ 
apolis  newspaper  is  due  to  the  fact  it 
publishes  more  Farm  and  Poultry  ad. 
vertising  than  any  other  Daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States. 

The  Shaffer  Group: 

CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MUNCIE  STAR 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DENVER  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Hearty  co-operation  extended  to 
advertiaere.  Address 

P-omotion  Dept. 

SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street  Chicago 


PITTSBURGH 

( renii.^jrlvanlii  i 

ROI.MNG  IN  WE:\I.TH 
Colossal  Pa;  Rolls  Waiting 
For  the  Advertieer  icko  bui/i  Space  in  the 

gazette:  times 

AND 

CHRONICLE  TELEGRAPH 
Whose  Readers  always  have  Money  and  this 
Year  hsre  more  tbsn  ever  before. 
COMBINATION  PLAT  RATE 
Dally  20c  Agate  Line,  Sunday  22 Agate 
Line. 

Advertisers,  Sales  Managers  and  Space 
Buyers — Address : 

URBAN  E.  DICE,  Foreign  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  or 
SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
J.  C,  WILBERDINO,  Brunswick  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 

J,  H.  BRANHAM  CO.,  Mailers  Bid,,  Chicago, 
III,,  Chemical  Bldg,,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


DUBBS 

lire  pleiittfiil,  hut  none  like 

HENRY  DUBB 

who  luiiki^  IiIh  initial  laiw  to-uiorrow,  uiui 
a|»|N>ars  daily  thereafter  in 

JuaCESiHtortCall 


(Bht 


and  Sondaj^) 

Uyan  Walker's  Internationally  known  rreu- 
tioii  is  hut  one  of  Hoveral  new  featiireH.  all 
teiHliii^  towards  a  hixiter  and  tietter  t'all. 

You  should  know  this  pafsT — 

You  w’ho  s|iend  the  money. 

Adceriitting  Ratcg  for  Now,  10c.  a  Hac. 


‘‘Run”  Your  Advertising 

Is  ymir  advertlKliig  “RiiiiiiIiik"  or  “Walk¬ 
ing”?  One  rt’SKon  why  Free  Press  sds  in 
Ilelrnlt  "Run”  Is  liecaiise  they  have  the 
push  of  reatler-prefereiice  behind  thi-m. 

(Lht  Betrott  Jfree 

"Michigan’i  Oreateet  Neicepaper." 


I  New  York 
1  Queaga 


VERREE  A  I 
CONKLIN  f 


Farsiga 

Bagrsasatativai 


The  largeet  two-eent  morning  circulation  ta 
America. 


Too  MUST  Um  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  cower  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
Sunday  Circulation  f  OAO 
MORE  THAN . IDUyUUU 


Now  More  Than  ' 

70,000 

The  Sunday  Item 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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WHAT  LIVE  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  ARE  DOING 

Brief  Accounts  of  Their  Important  Activities  Specially  Reported 
by  Correspondents  in  Many  Cities. 


The  fall  activities  of  the  Advertising 
Association  of  Chicago  will  be  launched 
September  6,  when  Chautauqua  week 
will  be  ushered  in.  Music  and  talks 
will  be  given  daily  at  the  luncheon  hour 
and  in  the  evenings  at  the  club  by 
Chautauqua  folk.  During  the  week 
there  will  be  a  talk  on  Chinese  journal¬ 
ism  and  advertising  by  the  editor  of  a 
San  Francisco  Chinese  paper.  A  trip 
to  Chautauqua  tent  on  the  North  Side, 
followed  by  a  reception  and  dance  at 
one  of  the  outlying  hotels  will  close  the 
week's  affairs.  Following  this  a  day 
will  be  given  over  to  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.  Subsequently,  there  will 
be  vigilance  week.  This  carries  an  elab¬ 
orate  programme  of  speakers,  consist¬ 
ing  of  prominent  advertising  men  from 
a  number  of  We.stern  cities.  Among 
them  will  i.>e  Merle  Sidener,  chairman. 
National  Vigilance  Committee,  Indian¬ 
apolis;  H.  J.  Kenner,  secretary.  Na¬ 
tional  Vigilance  Committee,  Indianapo¬ 
lis;  Frank  M.  Bruce,  president  Milwau¬ 
kee  Ad  Club,  and  others. 

The  Long  Beach  (Col.)  Ad  Club  is 
considering  a  proposal  to  amalgamate 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  thus 
standardizing  the  efforts  of  the  two  big 
boost  organizations  of  that  lively  city. 

\V.  S.  S.  Johnson,  of  the  ad-service 
department  of  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  addre.ssed  the  members  of 
the  Waco  Ad  Club,  at  their  last  meet¬ 
ing,  on  how  to  prepare  copy  for  the 
small  advertiser. 

F.  E.  Guedry,  an  expert  on  color 
printing,  addressed  the  memliers  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Ad  Club  at  their  la.st 
meeting  on  “Color  Harmony  in  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

Nicholas  M.  Peters,’  president  of  the 
Syracuse  Advertising  Men’s  Club,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  tlie  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  of  the  retail  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clul)s  of  America  by  President  Herliert 
F.  Houston.  Mr.  Peters’s  colleagues  on 
the  commis.sion  are  Irving  G.  Kumler, 
of  Dayton,  O.,  and  John  L.  Hunter,  of 
Dei>\-er.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held 
in  New'  York  early  in  Scptemlier,  at 
which  time  the  Ixiard  will  outline  the 
1916  standards  of  practice  for  retail 
advertlser,s,  based  on  the  slogan: 
“Truth  in  Adverti.sing.” 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Advertising 
Show  will  be  held  at  the  Arena  Sep¬ 
tember  5  to  9,  culminating  in  a  gigan¬ 
tic  advertising  pageant  and  masque  ball. 
Louis  W.  Buckley  is  managing  direc¬ 
tor. 

Letters  for  advertising  purposes  and 
as  business  getters  were  discussed  pro 
and  con  at  the  regular  luncheon  of  the 
.Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore  in  the 
Hotel  Emerson.  P.  E.  Graft,  of  the 
Bagl)y  Furniture  Company,  opened  the 
discussion  of  the  open  forum  by  de¬ 
claring  that  some  advertising  letters  do 
more  harm  than  good.  He  pointed 
out  the  proper  method  of  preparing  a 
letter  by  .saying  the  first  paragraph 
meant  everything,  and  the  most  salient 
points  should  be  put  in  it. 

Letters,  he  said,  serve  two  purposes 
— pioneer  work  and  cultivation.  The 
former  in  obtaining  new  customers  and 
latter  in  building  up  the  business  fur¬ 
ther.  “Letters  must  contain  specific 
statements,”  he  said.  “They  must  put 
before  the  reader  forcibly  that  which  it 
is  intended  to  sell.  The  most  essential 
things  is  telling  the  story  itself;  me¬ 
chanics  comes  next.” 

TTie  Ad  Men’s  Club  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 


is  to  begin  an  educational  campaign  of 
advertising  in  the  local  papers,  the  ads 
to  appear  twice  a  week,  and  to  set  forth 
the  aims  and  explain  to  the  public  the 
work  of  the  Club.  - 

The  Indianaprslis  Adverti.sers’  Club,  at 
their  picnic  and  frolic  at  Fairview  Park 
last  week,  produced  an  amusing  and 
original  playlet,  entitled,  “On  Sale, 
$9.98.” 

The  Rochester  Ad  C^ub,  at  its  last 
meeting,  listened  to  an  address  by  L. 
B.  FJliott.  for  twenty  years  a  Roches¬ 
ter  advertising  specialist,  on  “Merchan¬ 
dising  Goods  in  Quantity.” 

J.  B.  Harris,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Dallas  Evening  Journal,  addressed 
the  Dalla.s  Ad  Club  on  “Current  Topics 
in  Advertising,”  at  the  noonday  lunch¬ 
eon.  Mr.  Harris  showed  how  adver¬ 
tisers  could  so  frame  their  advertise¬ 
ments  as  to  reflect  current  interest  by 
i)eing  e'olirdinated  with  the  news  of  the 
day.  This,  he  told  the  advertisers, 
would  enable  the  individuals  or  firms  so 
advertising  to  ride  on  a  popular  wave. 

Directors  of  the  Advertising  Affilia¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  the  (neveland.  Can¬ 
ton,  Roehe.ster,  and  Buffalo  advertising 
club.s,  met  in  Cleveland  Augu.st  21  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Cleveland  Club  to 
plan  for  the  affiliation  convention, 
to  l>e  held  in  Cleveland  on  January  27, 
1917.  It  was  the  first  session  in  which 
the  Canton  club,  admitted  in  June,  has 
been  repre.sented. 

Kin  Hubbard,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  helped  to  entertain  at  the  frolic 
of  the  .Vdvertiser.s’  Club  in  that  city  on 
August  23. 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Town  Criers 
at  their  annual  meeting  discussed  plans 
which  will  no  doubt  Ix!  adopted,  for  an 
unusually  active  winter  in  advertising 
propaganda.  J.  R.  Davidson,  chairman 
of  the  educational  committee,  suggest¬ 
ed  several  new  lines  of  work,  which 
will  1k>  oon.sidered  in  detail  at  eight 
night  meeting.s.  The  new  otficers  are; 
Pre.sident,  John  Bryant:  vice-president, 
Elliott  Hensal;  secretary,  Hal  L.  Dan¬ 
fort  h,  in  place  of  C^.  E.  I.iawrcnce,  who 
has  served  acceptably  for  several 
years;  treasurer,  A.  W.  Alley.  The 
governing  board  comprises  W.  Horace 
Loeher,  H.  I..  Sadler,  F.  L.  Madden, 
H.  M.  Breslin,  and  George  Staehle.  The 
eoiumittee  chairmen  are;  Educatlone.l 
J.  Davidson:  entertainment,  W.  H. 
Neal;  membership,  George  Michael; 
library,  Sprague  W.  Smith;  vigilance 
F.  G.  Stutz;  publicity,  Paul  R.  Bohen: 
convention,  C.  E.  Lawrence. 

How  San  Francisco  can  obtain  the 
1918  convention  of  the  As.sociated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World  was  told 
to  the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  ad¬ 
verti.sing  men  by  W.  W.  Cribhin.s,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Admen’s  As¬ 
sociation  and  Oakland  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle,  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  San  Francisco  Advertising 
(Tub.  “Special  trains  should  leave  this 
st'ction  for  St.  Louis,  where  the  1917 
convention  will  be  held,  and  we  should 
ail  fairly  storm  the  meeting,  urging  San 
Francisco  for  1918,”  Cribbins  told  the 
admen. 


We  don’t  much  like  Despair.  We 
would  rather  he  wouldn’t  come  in  to 
see  us.  He  oli.structs  the  sunlight  and 


One  thing  is  sure:  the  man  who 
every  little  while  has  to  break  into  the 
baby’s  bank  for  carfare  isn’t  going  to 
become  an  Andrew  Carnegie. 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

HEARD  AT  CROWLEY’S. 

“What  would  you  consider  a  good, 
soft  newspaper  job?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  of  anything  soft, 
er  than  being  advertising  manager  of 
the  Congressional  Record.” 


DEMOTION. 

In  a  few  short  days  from  now  the 
man  who  has  been  writing  swell  society 
stuff  at  the  seaside  will  come  to  town 
and  be  assigned  to  relieve  the  man 
who  has  been  covering  the  Bs.sex  Mar¬ 
ket  Police  Court. 


SURE  THING. 

The  man  who  does  not  advertise 
Soon  has  his  goods  all  marked  by  files— 
They  idly  rest  upon  the  shelf 
And  he  has  flies,  too,  on  himself. 


TAKING  A  Chance. 

Once  in  a  while  a  man  can  get  away 
with  a  fake.  To  illustrate.  There  is 
a  certain  well-known  newspaper  man 
in  New  York  who  years  ago  worked  in 
Boston.  On  the  return  of  John  L,  Sul- 
livan  from  New  Orleans,  after  his  bat¬ 
tle  with  Corbett,  he  was  sent  to  in¬ 
terview  him. 

“Get  a  corking  talk  from  John  L,” 
said  the  City  Editor,  “and  l)c  sure  you 
don’t  fall  down  on  it.” 

The  great  pugilist  was  found  in  the 
rear  room  of  a  saloon  on  Washington 
Street — almost  dead  to  the  world.  He 
aroused  up  long  enough  to  mutter  a  few 
words  about  not  caring  a  continental  for 
anything  or  anybody,  and  then  resumed 
his  slumber. 

”Go  ahead  and  write  your  story,”  said 
one  of  John’s  warm  friends.  "It  will 
he  all  O.  K.,  I  guess.” 

So  the  scribe  took  a  chance  and 
wrote  a  column  and  a  half  interview 
with  the  great  fighter. 

The  City  Editor  was  delighted— tlie 
paper  had  scored  a  beat,  and  the  next 
day  he  again  assigned  the  serihe  to  have 
another  talk  with  Sullivan. 

The  scribe  was  a  trifle  nervous  when 
he  met  Sullivan  at  the  bar  of  the  .same 
.saloon  the  next  day. 

“So  you  arc  the  cliap  who  wrote  that 
interview  with  me  in  this  morning's  pa¬ 
per — are  you?”  said  Sullivan. 

“Ye-yes,”  answered  the  reporter. 

“Put  it  there,  and  have  a  drink,” 
shouted  John  L.  “Say — you  get  down 
every  word  just  as  I  said  it.” 


HOW  AMOS  CAUGHT  ON. 

We  met  an  Old  Timer  on  the  Itow 
the  other  day,  and  after  he  noticed  the 
absence  of  the  Greeley  statue  from  in 
front  of  the  Tribune  Building  he  .said: 

“By  the  way,  did  you  ever  hear  how 
Amos  Cummings  got  his  first  newspa¬ 
per  job  in  New  York  from  Horace 
Greeley  ?” 

“No,”  we  said. 

“Well,  it  was  this  way,”  went  on  the 
Old  Timer:  “Amos  walked  into  the 
Tribune  editorial  rooms  one  day,  went 
up  to  Horace,  and  said:  ‘Mr.  Greeley, 
I’m  a  newspaper  man.  Won’t  you 
please  give  me  a  job?’’’ 

“  ‘Young  man,’  squeaked  Horace, 
‘what  reason  can  you  show  me  why  I 
should  give  you  a  job?’ 

“  'This  reason,’  answered  Amos,  turn¬ 
ing  around  and  lifting  up  his  coat  ta.ls. 
disclosing  a  pair  of  trousers  without  a 
seat. 

“  ‘Um,  go  to  work,’  said  Greeley.” 


WELCOME  TO  OUR  CITY. 

Mutt  and  Jeff  have  returned  to  town. 
Glad  to  see  Bud  Fisher  is  again  fur¬ 
nishing  his  own  cuts,  instead  of  having 
them  contributed  by  an  auto. 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 
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PIEW  ERA  IN  BANK  ADVERTISING 

Nation-Wide  Campaign  of  Thrift  Talks 
Now  Under  Way. 

September  1  was  the  date  set  for  the 
Inauguration  of  what  is  planned  to  be 
the  biggest  campaign  of  bank  advertis¬ 
ing  e\er  undertaken. 

Plans  for  this  campaign,  which  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  have  been  under 
way  for  more  than  a  year. 

It  is  to  l>e  a  nation-wide  thrift  cam¬ 
paign.  The  advertising  is  to  start  sim¬ 
ultaneously  in  about  forty  cities, 
Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  etc.,  to  be 
covered  at  the  start,  and  many  smaller 
cities,  considered  as  "centres,”  to  be 
included— such  as  Gary,  Ind.,  and  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

The  work  is  under  the  immediate  di¬ 
rection  of  M.  H.  Harrison,  secretary  of 
the  Savings  Bank  Division  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bankers'  Association.  A  strong 
propaganda  of  education  has  been  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  bankers  of  various 
communities.  In  addition  to  a  heavy 
preliminary  fire  of  "literature,”  design¬ 
ed  to  sell  the  banker  on  better  thrift 
advertising,  well-informed  men  have 
been  travelling  over  wide  territories. 
A  field  man  goes  into  the  city,  calls  a 
meeting  of  the  bankers  of  the  town, 
and  goes  carefully  over  the  whole  plan. 

These  field  men  have  had  their  diffi¬ 
culties.  A  majority  of  bankers  are  slow 
to  realize  that  their  business  dealings 
are  with  human  beings,  and  that  a  hu¬ 
man  nature  appeal  may  be  made  with¬ 
out  the  sacrifice  of  dignity.  Bankers 
who  consider  a  $100  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  almost  lavish,  have  been  shock¬ 
ed  at  the  proposition  made  to  them 
involving  a  real  expenditure  of  money. 

The  work  has  progressed,  however, 
to  the  point  where  a  real  beginning 
has  been  made  possible. 

The  first  series  of  newspaper  ads 
carry  the  head,  “The  Business  of  Get¬ 
ting  On  in  the  World,”  and  point  out 
the  advantages  of  having  a  bank  ac¬ 
count.  The  object  of  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  educate  the  people  as  a 
whole  to  utilize  the  banks  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  affairs,  and  thus  to  draw 
all  idle  or  hoarded  money  into  circula¬ 
tion.  Incidentally  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  should  show  a  revolution  in 
the  style  and  volume  of  bank  advertis¬ 
ing  all  over  the  country. 


Advertising  in  ’Longshoremen’s  Strike 

There  has  been  a  strike  of  ’I'.ng- 
.shoremen  along  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
some  months,  and  considerable  damage 
has  been  done.  Leigh  H.  Irvine,  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  man,  an  autnor,  and  a 
publicity  expert,  as  manager  of  the 
local  Employers'  Association,  has  been 
presenting,  through  advertising,  the 
employers'  side  of  the  controversy.  He 
secured  inside  dope  on  the  blowing  up 
of  Her  D  with  dynamite,  notified  the 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Company, 
the  owners.  The  dock  was  blown  up 
a  fortnight  later  on  schedule  time,  in 
spite  of  watchers. 


Death  of  Mrs.  B.  T.  Rogers 
Miis.  Benjamin  Talbot  Uooers,  moth¬ 
er-in-law  of  Ogden  Mills  Keid,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  died 
on  August  31  at  Upper  St.  Kegis,  N.  Y., 
at  the  country  place  of  Mr.  Reid,  Camp 
Wildair,  in  the  Adirondacks.  Mrs. 
Rogers  was  a  member  of  a  prominent 
Wisconsin  family.  Her  daughter,  who 
was  Miss  Helen  Miles  Rogers,  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.,  was  married  to  Ogden  Mills 
Reid  in  March,  1911.  Mr.  Reid  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Whitelaw  Reid,  who 
was  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James. 


Hebrew  Immigration  Aid  Society  to 
Utilize  Practical  Publicity. 

More  than  seventy-five  thousand  let¬ 
ters  from  soldiers  and  war  sufferers  i.i 
that  part  of  the  eastern  theatre  of  war 
now  occupied  by  Prussian  and  Aus¬ 
trian  troops,  asking  for  information 
concerning  relatives  and  friends  in  this 
country,  have  been  received  by  the  He¬ 
brew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid 
Society  of  America,  at  229  East  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 

Early  this  year,  according  to  Leon 
Sander,  president  of  the  .society,  an 
agreement  was  made  with  the  Prussian 
Government  whereby  these  letters 
could  be  written  to  this  country  if  ad- 
dres.sed  to  the  society.  The  societv 
promised  to  forward  them  to  the  prop¬ 
er  address  and  try  and  aid  the  writers. 

The  greater  part  of  the  letters  re¬ 
ceived,  written  in  many  languages, 
have  reached  the  society  since  this  per¬ 
mission  was  granted.  Much  has  been 
done,  according  to  Mr.  Sander,  to  de¬ 
liver  letters  as  promptly  as  possible, 
but  it  is  hard  work. 

The  society  will  now  begin  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  advertising  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 
liver  all  the  letters  on  hand  and  those 
that  arrive  in  the  future.  Many  of  the 
letters,  which  have  been  censored,  teil 
pitiful  stories  of  death  and  destitution 
and  most  all  ask  for  financial  aid. 
Others  are  of  an  optimistic  tone,  but 
none  contain  actual  war  news.  Mr. 
Sander  expects  to  have  delivered  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  letters  within  a  month. 


Has  Chronicled  the  Nation’s  Life 

The  Baltimore  American  has  just 
completed  its  143d  year  of  practically 
continuous  publication.  In  1814  it  sus¬ 
pended  publication  for  a  few  days  in 
order  that  its  owners  and  employees 
might  aid  in  the  defence  of  the.  city. 

The  American  has  recorded  the  en¬ 
tire  history  of  the  ITnited  States  while 
in  the  making.  It  was  a  .stanch  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  its  col¬ 
umns  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  officially  printed.  Miss  Mary  Cath¬ 
erine  Goddard,  sister  of  the  proprietor, 
William  Goddard,  was  frequently  left 
in  complete  charge  of  the  paper,  and 
she  was  the  pioneer  woman  journalist 
of  America. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  first 
published  in  its'pages.  I.,ater  the  Amer¬ 
ican  took  the  lead  in  encouraging  the 
construction  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railway,  the  first  line  for  both  passen¬ 
gers  and  freight  in  America. 


Invading  the  West 

Applications  for  agency  privileges  are 
coming  to  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  rate  of  150  cigar  retailers 
a  week.  Some  months  ago  it  w'as  plan¬ 
ned  to  open  about  900  agencies  during 
1916  and  to  confine  them  to  Eastern  ter- 
ritory^  However,  applications  ha\o  been 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  recently  a  special  representative 
was  sent  to  Chicago  to  look  over  the 
possibilities  there.  As  a  result,  ten  agen¬ 
cies  have  already  been  opened  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  United  Stores,  on  oc¬ 
casions  when  they  conduct  sales  for  in¬ 
troducing  new  brands,  arc  large  users 
of  newspaper  space. 


Locomotive  Engineers  Use  Page  Ads 
The  Brotherhood  of  Ixrcomotive  Engi¬ 
neers  is  using  full-page  advertisements 
in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  papers  to 
bring  their  side  of  the  strike  controversy 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 


California  Printers  Interested  in  De¬ 
vice  Which  Cuts  Cost  of  Paper. 

San  Franciscx),  August  25. — new 
manufacturing  industry  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  -in  Riverside  in  connection  with 
the  printing  business.  copartnership 
has  been  formed  by  Clarence  Rous¬ 
seau  and  J.  R.  Gabbert  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  newspaper  printing  chase, 
for  u.se  on  duplex  presses  and  bringing 
about  a  saving  of  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  the 
paper  cost.  The  chases  have  been  shown 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  have 
everywhere  attracted  much  attention. 
Many  have  been  sold  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Mr.  Gabbert  this  week  sold  a 
set  to  the  Berkeley  Gazette.  When  in¬ 
stalled  on  that  paper,  they  will  effect  a 
.saving  of  $40  per  month  for  the  Gazette 
in  its  white  paper  bills. 

The  chase  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Rousseau,  who  has  been  pressman  on 
the  Enterprise  for  a  number  of  years. 
Batent  claims  have  been  allowed  and 
the  allowance  of  others  is  now  pending 
in  the  Government  olfice  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  the  chases  are  being  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Parker  Machine  Works,  of 
Riverside.  The  new  chases  have  been 
sold  to  the  San  Bernardino  Sun,  San 
Bernardino  Index,  Pomona  Progress, 
Riverside  Enterprise,  and  Berkeley  Ga¬ 
zette. 


Intertype  Company  Is  Making  Money 
The  Intertype  Corporation,  in  a  bul¬ 
letin  recently  issued,  presents  some  in¬ 
teresting  figures  concerning  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  company  from  February  4, 
1916,  when  it  began  operations,  to  June 
30,  a  period  of  five  months.  These  show 
that  after  deducting  cost  ol  manufac¬ 
ture  administration  there  remained  as 
profits,  $150,985.55.  After  reserving 
$39,853.33  for  depreciation  of  plant,  le¬ 
gal  and  other  contingent  expenses,  there 
was  left  a  net  surplus  of  $111,132.22, 
out  of  which  tw’o  quarterly  dividends 
of  2  per  cent,  on  its  $1,000,000  of  first 
prefer!  ed  stock  have  been  paid  or  set 
a.side.  leaving  $71,132.32  to  be  carried 
forw'ard  on  surplus  account.  These  fig¬ 
ures  .show  that  the  company  is  on  a 
.sound  flnam  ial  basis. 


“Everybody’s  Doing  It,  Now” 

"1  think  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
the  excellent  mannef  in  which  it 
is  handling  the  news  print  situation. 
You  are  covering  the  question  from 
every  angle,  and  no  publisher  can  plead 
ignorance  on  the  situation  if  he  is  a 
reader  of  your  publication.  To  show 
you  what  1  thought  of  your  recent  sup¬ 
plement,  I  sat  up  until  twelve  o'clock 
one  night  reading  and  re-reading  the 
testimony  brought  out  in  the  confer¬ 
ence.” 

W.  0.  Johnson,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  As¬ 
sociation.- 


An  Attractive  Supplement 
The  World  Color  Printing  Co.,  of  S*. 
Louis,  is  publishing  some  very  attrac¬ 
tive  colored  newspaper  supplements 
these  days.  A  recent  is.sue  contained  a 
comic  page  "Dem  Boys,”  by  Karls,  c, 
page  of  little  boy  fa.shion  pictures,  a 
page  about  “Some  Queen  Fishes  of  the 
Sea,”  and  a  woman’s  ill  u.st  rated  page 
with  just  the  kind  of  matter  that  wo¬ 
men  love  to  read. 


The  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal  has  been 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Is  The  Kaiser  to  Blame? 

Kxiraordiiiary  article  !iy  eminent  French 
Academician  eii  “Win*  Ucully  Caused  the 
War** — a  new  vleW|N>iiit. 

Current  History  Magazine 

September  Number 

Uiirri-nt  History  Magazine  is  a  monthly 
magazine  published  by  The  New  York  Times. 
Oniy  pnliiicatioD  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Impartial.  Contains  the  chief  literature  per- 
tuinlnK  to  the  war  of  the  mo.st  glftwl  an<l 
illustrious  writers 

$-*1.00  a  year;  all  newsstands,  'rimes  An¬ 
nex,  Tillies  Square,  New  York  City. 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


CONE,  LORENZEN  k  WOODMAN. 
Special  RepreientatiTct 
New  York,  Detroit,  Kaniat  City,  Chloaco 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

The  Fletcher  Company,  advertising 
service,  Philadelphia,  is  placing  copy 
with  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  for  the 
Swain-Hickman  Company,  distributors 
of  Republic  trucks.  It  is  making  con¬ 
tracts  with  Middle  West  papers  for  the 
Northwest  Townsite  Company,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


The  Fletcher  Company,  advertising 
service,  Philadelphia,  is  preparing  a  big 
national  campaign  for  the  Pullman  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Company  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  trade  journals,  newspaper 
copy  being  placed  in  cities  and  towns 
where  the  new  1917  Pullman  is  on  sale. 


Henry  A.  Dix  &  Sons  Company,  New 
York,  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  the  Weil-Biow-Weil  agency,  also 
of  New  York.  This  agency  has  also  re¬ 
cently  secured  the  accounts  of  H.  Gold¬ 
man  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  the  New 
York  Fur  Auction  Sales  Corporation. 


The  Dyer  Packing  Company,  of  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Ind.,  is  advertising  Dyer’s  Beans, 
a  new  product,  in  Chicago  newspapers. 


The  Harry  Porter  Company,  of  New 
York,  is  now  handling  the  advertising 
for  Mark  Twain’s  books,  put  out  by 
Harper  Brothers. 


The  Fletcher  Company,  advertising 
service,  Philadelphia,  is  placing  copy  in 
Kastern  publications  for  the  Fulper  Pot¬ 
tery  Company,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  Ful- 
per  Vasekraft.  It  is  also  handling  the 
account  of  the  American  Manganese 
Bronze  Company,  Dyson  propellers. 


O.  E.  Chaney  &  Co.,  Stocks,  Bonds,  15 
Broad  Street,  New  York  city,  is  using 
one-time  space  in  some  Western  news¬ 
papers  through  the  Metropolitan  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  6  Wall  Street,  New 
York  city. 


The  Chas.  Blum  Adv.  Corporation,  608 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Is 
placing  orders  with  some  Pennsylvania 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
AdvertiBinK  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  ft  CO.. 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  Bro&C  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S..  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York, 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE,  L^RENZEIi  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan- 
aaa  City. 


GLASS.  JOHN. 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gaa  Bldg.,  Chic. 


o’plaherty’s  n.  y.  sub¬ 
urb  LIST, 

22  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 

PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN,  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
TIL;  200  FifA  Ave.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  •  Winter  St..  Boeton,  Maas.; 
Knage  Bldg..  Detroit  Mick 


newspapers  for  the  Reliable  Auto  Ex¬ 
change,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kendall  Co.,  102  West  42d  Street,  New 
York  city.  Is  again  placing  92-line,  4- 
time  orders  with  a  few  Southern  news¬ 
papers  for  the  J.  B.  Martin  Importa¬ 
tion  Co.,  “Du  Bonnet  Cocktails,’’  1182 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 


General  Chemical  Co.,  “Ryzon  Baking 
Powder,’’  25  Broad  Street,  New  York 
city,  will  ag^n  use  newspapers  In  Sep¬ 
tember  through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 


Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency, 
Bulletin  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
placing  advertising  for  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Velvet, 
King  Bee,  Drummond,  Star,  Picnic 
Twist. 


Frank  Seaman,  116  West  32d  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  making  15,000-line 
contracts  with  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers  for  A.  Mendelson  Sons,  “Giant 
Lye,”  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Theo.  F.  MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  will  handle  the  advertising  of 
the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Dodge  Bros., 
and  the  Hupp  Car  Corp.,  after  Au¬ 
gust  31. 


Chas.  H.  Fuller  Co.,  623  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Avenue,  Chicago.,  Ill.,  is  again  plac¬ 
ing  some  new  copy  on  contracts  for 
Mark  H.  Jackson  Co.,  Medical,  237 
James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Humphrey’s  Homoeopathic  Medicine 
Co.,  Humphrey’s  “77”  Products,  156  Wil¬ 
liam  Street,  New  York  city,  generally 
renew  their  newspaper  advertising  the 
early  part  of  September. 

Collin  Armstrong,  Inc.,  1457  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city,  will  place  some 
advertising  after  September  1  for  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  Sovereign  Cig¬ 
arettes,  111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
city. 


Geo.  L.  Dyer  Co.,  42  Broadway,  New 
York  city,  is  again  sending  out  orders 
to  a  few  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  Remington  Arms  Co., 
U.  M.  C.  Cartridges,  299  Broadway,  New 
York  city. 


J.  W.  Barber  Advertising  Agency, 
338  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
generally  places  orders  with  a  selected 
list  of  newspapers,  about  this  time  of 
the  year  for  A,  J,  Tower  Brand  Slick¬ 
ers,  18  Simmons  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Husband  &  Thomas  Co., '  58  East 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  will 
shortly  make  contracts  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  selected  sections  for  the  Pull¬ 
man  Palace  Car  Co. 


Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  are  again  sending  out 
orders  to  some  New  York  -State  news¬ 
papers  for  Hall  &  Ruckell,  “Sozodont,” 
215  Washington  Street,  New  York  city. 


Sherman  &  Bryan,  79  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  are  placing  copy  with 
some  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  for  A. 
S.  Haight  &  Co.,  Lackawanna  Twins 
Underwear,  61  Worth  Street,  New  York 
city. 


Power,  Alexander  &  Jenkins  Co., 
Journal  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  are 
making  contracts  with  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  the  Ford  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Taylor-Critchfield-Clague  Co.,  Brooks 


Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  placing  copy 
on  contracts  for  the  American  Radi¬ 
ator  Co.,  822  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


C.  W.  Page,  American  National  Bank 
Building,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  sending  4- 
inch,  3-time-a-week,  13-time  orders,  to 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  Patterson 
Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  Frat  Tobacco,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 


Mahin  Advertising  Co.,  104  Sout'ti 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  15,000-  to  20,000-line  contracts  with 
newspapers  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
(copy  to  start  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember),  for  the  Dunbar  Molasses  Co., 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Cand¬ 
ler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  making 
5,000-line,  one-year  contracts  with  a 
few  newspapers  in  selected  sections,  for 
the  Anerson  Motor  Car  Company,  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C. 


The  Mahin  Advertising  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  is  placing  122-inch  copy  for 
Carnation  Milk,  to  be  used  in  eight  in¬ 
sertions  in  the  Middle  West  newspapers. 

The  Hercules  Powder  Company  is 
putting  out  .some  copy  through  Clark¬ 
son  A.  Collins,  New  York. 


The  Bates  Advertising  Company,  New 
York  city,  is  placing  orders  for  10,000- 
line  space  for  one  year  with  Middle 
West  papers  for  the  Auto  Vacuum 
Freezer  Company. 


George  Batten  Company,  New  York 
city,  is  placing  2,000  lines  for  one  year 
in  a  number  of  Western  papers  for  the 
Merrell-Soule  Company,  Syracuse. 


S.  S.  Goldsmith,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  orders  with  a  few  papers  for 
20-inch  copy,  twelve  times,  for  Snellen- 
burg  Clothing  Company. 


New  Agency  in  Racine 
The  Western  Advertising  Agency  has 
been  established  in  Racine,  Wis.,  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  West¬ 
ern  Piloting  &  Lithographing  Com¬ 
pany. 

W.  J.  Macinnes,  former  advertising 
director  (commercial  branch)  for  the 
General  Motors  Company,  and  a  man  of 
broad  advertising,  merchandising  and 
publicity  experience,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  agency,  which  is  now 
handling  the  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son  cam¬ 
paign  and  other  accounts  of  similai 
magnitude. 


Upholds  Exclusive  Agency  Contract 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co., 
through  its  Canadian  branch,  has  scor¬ 
ed  an  important  victory  in  a  court  de¬ 
cision  upholding  the  validity  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  agency  contract. 

The  case  involved  a  contract  which 
provided  that  the  dealer  should  not 
handle  any  competing  line  of  talking- 
machines.  The  retail  merchant,  W.  G. 
F.  Scythe,  of  Regina,  Sask.,  violated 
the  agreement,  and  defended  his  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  contract  was  in 
restraint  of  trade.  The  court  held, 
however,  that  the  restriction  was  prop¬ 
er,  inasmuch  as  the  company  was  ad¬ 
vertising  the  store  as  a  place  where 
Its  goods  might  be  had.  In  the  words 
of  Judge  I.amont: 

“The  restriction  imposed  by  it  [i.  c., 
the  exclusive  agency  contract]  is  to  my 
mind  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  one 
calculated  to  secure  for  the  plaintiff  ben¬ 
efits  resulting  from  the  advertising  done 
by  them.” 


ADVERTISING  MAN  MAKES  CHAN(;| 


Former  Manager  O’Flaherty’s  Suburbiii 
List  Opens  Office  for  Himself. 

Richard  W.  Cooke,  for  the  past  seven 
years  manager  of  the  foreign  advertis- 
ing  department  of  O’Flaherty's  New 
York  Suburban  List,  has  opened  an  of. 
fice  in  the  Tribune  Building,  154  Nas¬ 
sau  Street,  where  he  will  be  the  special 
representative  of  a  number  of  dailies 
and  weeklies  in  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey,  and  New  York.  His  list  covers 
papers  within  the  100-mile  zone  of  New 
York  city. 

For  ten  of  his  thirteen  years  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Cooke  has  been  connected 
with  the  advertising  business.  Previous 
to  his  work  with  O’Flaherty,  he  was 
assistrnt  space  buyer  for  three  years 
with  one  of  the  large  New  York  agen¬ 
cies.  He  is  well  known  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field  and  has  the  best  wishes  of 
his  friends  in  his  new  venture. 


Will  Advertise  Texas  Resources 

Gus  W.  Thomasson,  director  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  Shuttles  Brothers  &  Lewis, 
wholesale  jewellers,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has 
been  made  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  Buy-It-Made-In-Texas  Association, 
at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  Mr.  ’Thom- 
asson  is  an  advertising  man  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  For  seven  years  he  was  head 
of  the  adverti.sing  department  and  confi¬ 
dential  adviser  to  Louis  Lipsitz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Harris- Lipsitz  Dry  Goods 
Company,  the  largest  exclusive  whole¬ 
sale  dry  goods  house  in  Texas.  The  As¬ 
sociation  will  also  carry  on  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign,  designed  to  place 
the  resources  of  Texas  prominently  be¬ 
fore  outside  manufacturers.  An  initial 
appropriation  of  $50,000  has  been  made, 
and  it  is  announced  that  newspaper 
space  will  be  liberally  used. 


Donald  Thompson  Talks  to  Ad  Men 
Donald  Thompson,  of  Leslie’s  Week¬ 
ly,  who  has  been  representing  that  pub¬ 
lication  in  Italy  and  France  for  several 
months,  and  recently  returned  home 
with  a  shell  wound  and  a  lot  of  pictures 
of  the  Italian  offensive,  spoke  before 
the  members  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  on  Friday  evening,  August 
25,  on  his  experiences.  Besides  show¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides  he 
exhibited  a  number  of  relics  from  the 
front.  His  description  of  battle  scenes 
and  his  observations  upon  events  that 
came  under  his  view  were  exceedingly 
interesting.  Mr.  Thompson  will  also 
speak  before  the  National  Press  Club 
in  Washington. 


Annual  Meeting  A.  N.  A. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  has  been  .sched¬ 
uled  for  December  6,  7,  and  8,  1916.  'fhis 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Copley 
Square  Hotel  in  Boston,  and  many 
notable  reforms  will  be  brought  up  for 
discussion.  The  programme  for  the 
meeting  has  not  as  yet  been  arranged, 
but  the  Board  of  Directors  is  expected 
to  take  up  this  matter  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  near  future. 


Raising  the  Advertising  Rate 

The  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  fiat  rate,  involving  an  in¬ 
crease,  effective  September  1.  Transient 
advertising  will  cost  35  cents  an  inch, 
and  regular  (more  than  500  inches) 
25  cents  per  inch. 

The  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Dally  Times  also 
announces  an  increased  rate,  predicting 
that  practicEilly  all  small  city  dallies 
will  shortly  follow  suit. 
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ad  field  personals 

Milton  c.  Hirschfleld,  of  the  Detroit 
Ad-Service,  announces  the  addition  of 
Everett  C.  Whitmyre  and  Agnes  Gor- 
to  his  executive  staff. 

R.  'C.  Miller,  for  some  time  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  News,  has  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  real-estate  firm  of  Kimmel 
&  Freehafer,  and  has  assumed  duties 
aa  head  of  the  sales  department. 

Clarence  C.  Baring,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons  for 
eight  years,  has  joined  the  New  York 
office  of  VVm.  J.  Morton  Company,  spe¬ 
cial  newspaper  representatives — New 
York  and  Chicago. 

S.  S.  Howie,  formerly  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  will  soon  assume  charge 
of  the  business,  advertising,  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  departments  of  the 
Quitman  Free  Press. 

Nate  le  Vene,  of  the  Honig-Cooper 
Advertising  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
is  on  a  vacation  trip  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  in  his  automobile,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  le  Vene. 

Frank  Eastman,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  of  De¬ 
troit,  has  been  spending  his  vacation 
in  the  East.  Frank  G.  Kane  has  been 
in  charge  during  Mr.  Eastman’s  ab¬ 
sence. 

John  M.  Sweeney,  Jr.,  late  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  is  now  at  Arivaca,  Arizona,  with 
Troop  B,  Cavalry  Fifth  M.  C.,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  His  troop,  which  is 
mostly  composed  of  Hartford  men;  is 
engaged  in  patrol  duty  along  the  border, 
principally  to  look  out  for  smugglers  of 
ammunition,  bandits,  and  cattle-rustlers. 
As  the  temperature  is  from  110  to  120 
for  days  at  a  time  the  men  found  it 
difficult  to  endure  the  heat,  but  now 
that  they  are  used  to  it  they  don’t 
mind. 

E.  L.  Clifford,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  Journal,  addressed  the 
National  Retail  Jewellers’  Association 
in  session  at  that  city  from  August  28  to 
September  1,  on  "Advertising.” 

L.  E.  Van  Patten,  of  the  Cheltenham 
Advertising  Agency,  has  gone  to  the 
coast  in  search  of  now  inspiration  fo>r 
the  Chalmers  auto  advertising. 

Fred  D.  Sackett  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fletcher  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  service,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Sack¬ 
ett  was  formerly  superintendent  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  George  F.  Lasher  Com¬ 
pany,  printers. 

H.  E.  Pritchard,  of  the  Chappelow  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  was  a 
recent  guest  of  the  Junior  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Louis. 

Dudley  Bragdon,  vice-president  of  the 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis, 
is  spending  his  vacation  at  Portage 
Lake,  Mich. 

B.  E.  Chappelow,  of  the  Chappelow 
Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis,  is  home 
from  a  vacation  visit  to  Mackinaw, 
Mich. 

Herbert  Durand,  formerly  manager  of 


New  Orleans  States 

.Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatlona. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  O 
.Montha  Ending  Mar.  31,  1010. 

34,686  Daily 

We  guarantee  the  largest  white  home 
delivered  evening  circulation  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  In  the  local  territory  the  States 
is  the  logical  anil  economic  medium. 
Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Lonia 


The  FeOowing  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


the  New  York  office  of  Nelson  Chesman 
&  Co.,  is  now  in  the  St.  Louis  office.  In 
charge  of  the  copy  and  plan  department 

E.  S.  Hunter,  formerly  with  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  and  recently  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Indiana  Dally  Times  in 
the  capacity  of  advertising  salesman. 

Charles  S.  Pike  has  resigned  from  the 
sales  department  of  the  Burroughs  Add¬ 
ing  Machine  Company  and  goes  to  the 
Palge-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company  as 
head  of  their  new  department  of  sales 
promotion  and  efficiency. 

J.  M.  Fowler,  Detroit  manager  of  the 
Prest-O-Lite  Company,  has  resigned  to 
become  sales  manager  of  the  White  Star 
Refining  Company,  Detroit. 

Walter  U.  Clark,  who  for  the  past  six 
years  has  been  in  the  special  newspaper 
representative  business  in  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  has  joined  Wilson  &  Co.,  who 
have  succeeded  Sulzberger  &  Sons,  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  sales 
of  the  lard  and  oil  departments  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  well  as  those  of  their  branch 
houses. 

H.  B.  Law,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Wilson-Jones  Loose  Leaf  Company, 
of  Chicago  and  New  York,  has  become 
associated  with  the  Madison  and  Kedzie 
State  Bank,  of  Chicago,  as  manager  of 
the  bond  department  and  publicity  man¬ 
ager.  His  successor  in  the  Wilson- 
Jones  organization  is  C.  A.  Newman. 

On  September  1,  after  completing  al¬ 
most  twenty-five  years  with  the  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Company,  during  which 
time  he  has  handled  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  accounts  of  the  agency,  Edward 
J.  Byrnes  becomes  associated  with  Ed¬ 
win  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York  as 
secretary  of  the  company. 

Garrett  S.  Wyckoff,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
Chronicle,  is  now  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  Jersey  Motor¬ 
ist,  published  in  Newark. 


Herald  Appoints  Ad  Counsellor 

Carlisle  N.  Grelg,  well  known  for  his 
connection  with  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  Chicago  Daily  News,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  counsellor  to 
the  New  York  Herald.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  last  week  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Grelg  took  up 
his  new  work  on  Monday  last. 


St.  Paul  Churches  to  Advertise 

Members  of  the  St.  Paul  Ministerial 
Association  are  planning  a  church  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  A  page  a  week  is 
the  present  plan.  The  First  M.  E. 
Church  has  already  started  its  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  St.  Paul  newspapers. 


Ad  Class  at  Dallas  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Advertising  League 
is  planning  to  conduct  classes  In  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
A.ssociation  during  the  winter,  begin¬ 
ning  September  28.  The  classes  will  meet 
Thursday  evenings,  and  are  open  to  any 
person  Interested  in  advertising,  a  nom¬ 
inal  charge  being  made  to  cover  the 
cost  of  textbooks.  The  textbook  to  be 
used  was  written  by  three  advertising 
managers  in  St.  Louis,  and  covers  ev¬ 
ery  phase  of  the  advertising  art.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  class  meetings  will  be  an 
address  at  each  session  by  some  promi¬ 
nent  advertising  man.  A.  G.  Cheney 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  classes, 
which  will  continue  till  March,  1917. 


Some  advertisements  reverberate 
throughout  the  community,  but  in  the 
big  volume  of  noise  they  say  mighty 
little. 


ALABAMA. 


NDWS  . Birmingham 

Average  clrenlatlon  for  March,  Dally  39,025; 
Sunday,  41,039,  Printed  1,905,330  lines  more 
advertising  than  Its  nearest  competitor  In  1916. 


CALIFORNIA. 


EXAMINER  . Los  Angeles 

Ai.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery. 


mercury-herald  . San  Jose 

Post  Office  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.O. 


THE  PROGRESS  . Pomona 


GEORGIA. 


journal  (Clr.  57,531)  . Atlanta 


CHRONICLE  . Augusta 


ILLINOIS. 


HERALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,190) . Joliet 


STAR  (Circulation  21,589) . Peoria 

IOWA 

REOISTBR  A  LEADER  . Dcs  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE  . Des  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Des  Moines  and  vicinity. 

SUCXiDSSPDL  FARMING  . Des  Moines 


More  than  TOO.OOO  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - Louisville.  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  eirculation  of  any  Jlasonlc  publication  In 
tile  world.  In  excess  of  00,000  copies  monthly. 


'  LOUISIANA 


TIMBS-PICAYUNE  . New  Orleans 

MICHIGAN 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue)  . .Jackson 


List  Gov.  Statement— Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12..’;68.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P,  A. 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  full  position  2%  cents  line. 


MINNESOTA. 


TBIBUNB,  Morning  and  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


post-dispatch  . St.  I»nls 

Is  the  only  newspaper  in  Its  territory  with  the 
Ix'antlful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Clrcn- 
Lstlon  first  four  months,  1916; 

Snnday  average  . 375,428 

Daily  average  . 217,228 


MONTANA 


MINER  . Butte 


Average  daily  11,965.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  3 
months  ending  March  20,  1916. 


The  following  pnblishers  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhanstlve  investigation. 


ILLINOIS. 


SKANDINAVBN  . Chicago 


NEW  JERSEY. 


JOURNAL  . Blliabeth 

PRESS-CHRONICLE  . Paterson 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plainfield 


NEW  YORK 


COURIEUI  A  ENQUIRER  . Buffalo 


IL  PBOORESSO  ITALO- AMERICAN.. New  York 


DAY  . New  York 

The  National  Jewish  Daily  that  no  general 
adirertiscr  should  overlook. 


NEBRASKA. 


TRIBUNE  . Hastings 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report,  7,100.  Full 
leased  wire  report  United  Press. 


OHIO. 


vindicator  . Youngstown 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  . Brie 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Johnstown 

TIMES-LEADER  . Wilkes-Barre 


TENNESSEE. 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE . . Houston 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  ot 
3o,UU0  daily  and  4.’>,000  Sunday. 


UTAH. 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  City 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . Harrisonburg 

In  tbe  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  In 
the  ricbest  Agricultural  County  in  United  States. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTELLIGENCER  . Seattle 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


FUBS  PRESS  . London 


NEBRASKA. 


FREIE  PRESSE  (Clr.  128,384)  . Lincoln 

NEW  YORK. 

BOBLLBTTINO  DELLA  SERA . New  York 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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Circulation  News,  Views,  and  Observations 


TEXAS  CIRCULATION 
MEN  AT  SAN  ANTONIO 


Annual  Convention  to  Be  Held  in 

That  City  September  6 — Col.  C.  S. 

Diehl  to  Deliver  Principal  Address  - 

Paper  Situation  to  Be  Discussed  and 

Plans  Made  for  Reducing  Waste. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Texas  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  San  Antonio, 
Wednesday,  September  6. 

The  programme  has  been  arranged 
with  a  view  of  getting  definite  action  on 
the  news  print  paper  situation.  The 
sessions  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Anthony 
Hotel. 

The  principal  address  at  the  morning 
ses.sion  will  be  delivered  by  Col.  Charles 
S.  Diehl,  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
Light. 

The  topics  to  be  considered  at  the  af¬ 
ternoon  se.s.sion  will  be  return.s,  increased 
rates,  and  operating  costs. 

It  has  Ix-en  thought  best,  inasmuch 
as  the  time  is  limited,  to  give  the  en¬ 
tire  time  to  the  important  topics  which 
are  demanding  immediate  attention 
from  all  newspapers.  Therefore  the 
reading  of  pai)ers  will  give  way  to  this 
more  urgent  matter  of  economy. 

However,  each  member  present  will 
be  requested  to  give  not  less  than  two 
.specific  in.stances  where  he  has  saved 
his  publisher  money  during  the  past 
three  months.  This  item  is  not  to  be 
generalized,  but  concrete  illustrations 
are  to  be  given. 

After  this  "frugal  debate”  the  election 
of  officers  will  be  held,  and  the  next  con¬ 
vention  city  selected. 

At  5  P.  M. — An  auto  ride  for  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  ladies  over  the  pictur¬ 
esque  city  of  San  Antonio. 

At  8  P.  M. — The  annual  banquet  on 
the  roof  garden  of  San  Antonio’s  famous 
Mexican  Restaurant.  This  will  be  a 
“Mexican  supper.”  Toastmaster,  M.  W. 
Florer,  of  the  Dallas  News. 

The  local  committee  has  not  fully 
completed  plans  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  ladies  during  the  period  of  the 
business  .sessions,  but  announce  that  all 
will  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  an  en¬ 
joyable  day  in  the  unique  city  of  San 
.•\ntonio  is  assured. 

H.  W.  Klorer,  general  circulation  man. 
ager  of  the  A.  H.  Belo  &  Company  pub¬ 
lications,  makes  the  following  sugges¬ 
tion  to  memliers; 

"If  it  will  l)e  possible  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  managers  who  propose  attending 
the  meeting  to  have  a  talk  with  their 
respective  general  managers  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  together  on  a  strictly 
no  return  of  surplus  product,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  most  gratifying  thing  to  do. 

“It  is  all  right  to  get  together  and 
‘hot  air’  over  important  matters,  but 
it  .seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  oppor¬ 
tune  for  .something  to  be  done  to  relieve 
the  tremendous  pressure  under  which 
the  newspapers  are  sweating  and  swel¬ 
tering  to  find  a  way  out.  The  object  of 
a  I  bu.sine.ss  is  product  at  a  profit.’’ 

Pre.sident  Harold  Hough,  in  com¬ 
mending  Mr.  Plorer’s  idea,  says: 

“With  this  knowledge,  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  will  be  better  informed  as 
to  how  to  con.sider  the  subjects  which 
are  to  l)e  discussed.  Unfortunately, 
some  publishers  have  the  incorrect  im¬ 
pression  as  to  the  real  asset  of  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Some  seem  to  feel 
that  he  knows  only  how  to  boost  and' 
build,  to  scatter  papers  and  sunshine, 
while  in  reality  he  is  just  as  much  at 


home  when  increasing  receipts  as  out¬ 
puts;  just  as  adept  in  saving  costs  as 
saving  subscribers.  And  now  in  this 
hour  of  stress  it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves 
as  well  as  our  publishers  to  convince 
them  that  we  are  versatile  enough  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  emergencies  of  any 
sort.” 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

Harold  Iloiigb,  president.  Fort  Worth  Star- 
T(‘Iegrain. 

S.  II.  Young,  vice-president,  Dallas  Times- 
Ilerald. 

IlerlK'rt  Peters,  secretary-treasurer,  Galves¬ 
ton  Tribune. 

Directors — ^M.  W.  Florer,  chairman,  Dallas 
Sews  and  Journal ;  John  Wood.  El  Paso  Demo¬ 
crat;  E.  C.  White,  Houston  Chronicle;  Jules 
Hulahan,  Chronicle,  Fort  Dodge,  la. ;  A.  L. 
Forbes,  Houston  I'ost;  J.  Italph  Griffin,  Fort 
Worth  Itecord. 


McCLURE  WRITES  OF  DOWNFALL 


Tells  Readers  of  Cleveland  (O.)  Press 
How  He  Sought  “Easy  Money.” 

Believing  that  his  experience  should 
I>rove  of  value  to  others,  Fred  M.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  former  circulation  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  held  in 
connection  with  automobile  thefts  in 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  other  cities,  told 
the  people  of  Cleveland  why  ho  did  it, 
in  a  story  in  the  Press  on  Monday  af¬ 
ternoon.  The  story  was,  in  a  way,  part 
of  the  series  being  run  in  the  Press 
looking  to  the  education  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  people  through  its  columns. 

McClure,  who  is  stiid  to  have  had  a 
salary  of  flOO  a  week,  turned  to  these 
automobile  deals,  because  it  looked  like 
“easy  money."  He  said  he  needed  funds 
lx?cau.so  he  lost  several  thousand  dollars 
by  playing  “war  bride”  stocks.  He  lays 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  “easy  money,”  and  that 
any  one  who  has  that  idea  is  mistaken. 


Discontinues  Return  Privilege 

The  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  will  on 
September  1  discontinue  the  return 
privilege  to  all  its  foreign  newsdealers. 
The  Times  in  the  past  has  made  two 
classifications  of  its  newsdealers,  local 
and  foreign.  The  local  dealers  have 
lieen  on  a  non-returnable  basis  for  over 
two  years.  The  plan  has  worked  out 
exceedingly  w'ell  and  made  stronger 
friends  among  our  agents  than  ever 
liefore. 

The  foreign  dealers  have  always  been 
allowed  a  return  privilege  with  the 
proviso  that  they  must  keep  their  re¬ 
turns  down  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
papers  received  during  any  one  month. 


Stopped  Fake  Extras'  Sales 

The  sale  of  “fake  extras”  by  San 
Francisc-o  newsboys  was  stopped  by  the 
police  of  San  Jose  last  Sunday  and 
four  newslMjys  were  arrested.  With  a 
four-sheet  paper,  displaying  la'ge  head¬ 
lines  telling  of  the  “Oreatest  Herman 
Victory  in  History  of  the  War,”  thj 
newsies  appeared  in  San  Jose,  prepared 
to  take  the  city  by  storm,  but  they  were 
arrested  shortly  after  their  arrival.  They 
were  later  released  on  bail.  A  sensa¬ 
tional  San  Fi-ancisco  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion,  which  often  runs  news  with  exag¬ 
gerated  scareheads,  was  the  medium 
that  led  the  “newsies”  into  trouble. 


George  M.  Rogers  in  Charge 
The  resignation  of  Fred  M.  McClure 
as  circulation  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer  will  not  affect  the 


running  of  that  department,  says 
George  M.  Rogers,  assistant  general 
manager.  H.  J.  Maloy  will  continue  in 
charge  of  city  sales;  Philip  Harper  will 
manage  country  circulation;  George 
Link  will  be  in  charge  of  the  mailing 
room,  and  John  Kirk  of  the  city  deliv¬ 
ery.  No  decision  regarding  the  head  of 
the  circulation  department  will  be  made 
for  several  weeks,  Mr.  Rogers  contin¬ 
uing  in  general  supervision  of  the  work. 


Must  Still  Hear  Newsies 
An  ordinance  of  Alderman  Charles  H. 
Kelley,  which  would  prohibit  the  selling 
of  new'spapers  on  the  streets  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  after  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
has  been  defeated  in  Council.  The  vote 
was  9  for  the  ordinance  and  11  against. 
Alderman  Kelley  explained  that  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  law  on  the  request  that  o 
number  of  people  had  made  complaints 
to  him  that  the  sale  of  papers  after 
that  hour  had  been  disturbing  their 
sleep. 


Would  Muffle  Newsboys  at  Night 

Houston,  Tex.,  August  28. — A  peti¬ 
tion  has  been  filed  with  the  city  com¬ 
mission  by  N.  E.  Meador,  a.sking  that  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  newsboys  from 
crying  their  wares  or  making  noise  in 
the  vicinity  of  hotels  or  other  sleeping 
quarters  before  7  A.  M.  or  after  10  P. 
M.  The  petition  complains  that  the 
noise  of  the  newsboys  interrupts  his 
sleep,  and  he  wants  the  police  charged 
with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  boys  quiet 
between  the  hours  of  10  P.  M.  and  7 
A.  M. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 

In  .spite  'of  advancing  costs  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  two  Kansas  dailies  continue  to 
accept  subscriptions  at  $1.50  per  year. 
These  are  the  Lawrence  Journal-World, 
and  the  Burlington  Republican. 


The  Norfolk  (Va)  Ledger-Dispatch 
has  discontinued  its  exchange  list,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  “the  increased  cost  of 
print  paper  to  the  Ledger-Dispatch  is 
staggering.” 


The  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  of  Missouri  appeals 
to  the  Republicans  of  that  State  to 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  party  news¬ 
papers.  He  urges  that  subscriptions  »e 
paid  in  advance,  and  that  readers  co¬ 
operate  with  the  editors  In  .securing 
both  new  subscriptions  and  in  develop¬ 
ing  new  advertising. 


The  city  editor  of  tne  York  (Pa.) 
Gazette,  Charles  M.  McElhinny,  recent¬ 
ly  entertained  the  leading  citizens  of 
York  at  a  local  pleasure  resort,  pre¬ 
senting  an  entertaining  programme  of 
sports,  and  invitation  dinner.  As  a 
friend-making  stunt  for  the  Gazette  the 
affair  was  unique  and  successful. 


The  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  in  its 
Saturday  issues  features  a  sermon  by  a 
local  minister. 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  yesterday 
inaugurated  its  non-returnable  rule  for 
unsold  copies. 

The  American  Military  Institute,  Inc., 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  recently  established 
to  give  theoretical  military  instruction 
by  mail,  is  trying  to  “work”  newspapers 
and  educational  publications  for  a  500- 
word  free  reading  notice  of  its  business. 


BELIEVES  IN  CIRCULATION  M.\P 

Frank  W.  Roth,  of  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe 
Says  It  Creates  Interest. 

Frank  W.  Roth,  manager  of  national 
advertising  for  the  Joplin  (Ma)  Globe 
believes  in  the  efficiency  of  the  cireula- 
tion  map.  Mr.  Roth  says; 

“Hardly  one  item  of  general  appeal  to 
both  the  national  adverti.ser  and  his 
representatives  has  the  same  construc¬ 
tive  strength  as  a  circulation  map  cov¬ 
ering  your  territory.  A  map  generally 
creates  interest,  and  when  that  interest 
can  be  turned  to  the  benefit  of  your 
paper  its  initial  coat  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

“Take  the  map  of  the  Joplin  Globe, 
for  instance.  It  bristles  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  sidelights  on  the  district's  cir- 
culation.  The  map  is  first  prepared 
without  the  figures,  after  which  an  en¬ 
graving  is  made  of  it  and  a  proof  taken. 
We  then  take  a  piece  of  tracing  paper 
large  enough  to  cover  it  and  write  the 
circulation  figures  on  this  at  the  point 
where  it  will  register  with  the  square  or 
circle  intended,  and  then  make  an  en¬ 
graving  of  just  the  figures.  Any  per¬ 
tinent  facts  relative  to  the  di.strict  are 
then  set  up  in  type,  and  the  whole 
printed  in  two  colors  in  circular  form, 
and  distributed  wherever  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  good.  It  certainly  helps 
get  the  business.” 

The  Globe’s  map  shows  at  a  glance 
just  where  the  paper  goes,  how  it  com¬ 
pares  with  the  circulation  of  other  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  same  territory,  how  many 
copies  are  delivered  in  each  town,  where 
delivery  is  by  carrier  service,  and  where 
by  mail,  and  other  facts  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  the  advertiser.  Such  a  map 
ought  to  be  very  helpful. 


New  El  Paso  Daily  Stops  Puldiration 
Involuntary  bankruptcy  proceedings 
were  filed  last  week  against  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Company,  of  El  Paso, 
publishers  of  the  El  Paso  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  that  paiier,  after  running  less 
than  three  months,  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  w'ith  its  noon  edition,  August  22. 
The  paper  was  established  by  Wyche 
Greer,  of  the  Fort  Worth  Record,  and 
Lee  PotisJiman,  also  of  Fort  Worth. 
Greer  was  president  of  the  International 
Printing  Company,  and  Potishman  was 
vice-president  and  general  manager. 


Savannah  Press  in  New  Home 
The  Savananh  Press  has  just  moved 
into  its  new  home  on  Congress  and 
Whitaker  Streets.  The  Press  has  com¬ 
pletely  remodelled  this  three-story 
structure,  and  converted  it  into  a  mod¬ 
ern  and  up-to-date  newspaper  building. 
The  pressroom  is  unique  for  Savannah 
and  the  South.  The  Press  drew  upon 
the  idea  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  has  its  pressroom  very 
near  the  street  level  and  in  plain  view 
of  those  on  the  sidewalks.  At  press  time 
there  is  always  a  crowd  looking  through 
the  windows. 


Charleston's  New  Daily 
The  Charleston  American,  the  new 
daily  recently  established  in  that  ancient 
and  honorable  city,  seems  to  be  getting 
along  very  well.  W.  P.  Flythe,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Atlanta  American,  is  the 
managing  editor.  T.  E.  Cassiday,  who 
has  had  considerable  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  in  Ohio  and  in  Savannah,  is  the 
city  editor. 


Hot  Stuff 

“Good  Sunday  yarn  this.”  dwiarfsl  llii'  I'X- 
ebange  reader.  “I’araon  doubts  that  .loiiali  lived 
three  days  In  whale’s  belly.” 

“Great!”  agretsi  the  Siinda.r  erlltor.  "In¬ 
terview  Jonah  and  get  a  photo  of  the  whale." — 
(Judge. 
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newspaper  activities  in  many  cities 

Various  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 


\V.  M.  Hell,  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News,  has  edited  a  book  on  “The  North 
Carolina  Flood,”  containing  a  pictorial 
history  of  the  disaster  that  visited  west¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  in  the  middle  of 
July. 

The  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Morning  Times 
is  preparing  to  organize  classes  in 
Spanish  for  the  benefit  of  national 
guardsmen  and  regulars  who  are  on 
duty  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city.  Com¬ 
petent  Spanish  instructors  will  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  regular  classes,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  best  language  schools  in 
the  country,  will  be  organized.  The  In¬ 
struction  will  be  given  to  the  soldiers 
without  cost. 


The  Gloversville  and  Johnstown 
(N.  y.)  Morning  Herald  celebrated  its 
seventh  annual  dollar  day  Thursday, 
August  24.  A  canvass  of  the  merchants 
showed  that  the  volume  of  sales  broke 
all  past  records.  A  pleasing  feature  of 
the  event  was  that  patrons  did  not  con¬ 
fine  their  purchases  to  the  bargains  of¬ 
fered,  but  bought  a  general  line  of  high- 
class  seasonable  goods. 


Swimming  instruction  for  boys  and 
girls,  conducted  this  summer  by  the 
sporting  department  of  the  Cleveland 
(0.)  Press,  resulted  in  lessons  for  500 
youngsters,  of  whom  90  per  cent,  now 
are  able  to  stay  on  top  of  the  water  in 
some  manner,  while  60  per  cent,  can 
swim  with  something  like  regular 
strokes.  The  instruction  was  given  in 
the  lake  at  Luna  Park  by  prominent 
young  men  and  women. 


One  of  the  biggest  picnics  ever  seen 
in  Ohio  was  held  Tuesday,  when  the 
Press  was  host  to  60,000  people  of  Cleve¬ 
land  at  the  annual  outing  at  Euclid 
Beach  Park.  Free  tickets  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Press  for  different 
amusements  in  the  park.  In  addition 
there  were  a  score  of  cash  prizes  for 
winners  in  novelty  events,  such  as  ice¬ 
cream  eating,  shoe  lacing,  sack,  and 
other  races,  as  well  as  prizes  for  the 
baldest  man,  heaviest  family,  largest 
number  in  one  family,  and  the  like.  The 
affair  was  planned  and  managed  by  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  Jack  Lynch. 


The  Atlanta  Georgian  has  started  a 
series  of  editorial  talks  on  advertising, 
to  be  run  on  Tuesdays,  each  talk  set 
in  the  typographical  style  of  a  Bris¬ 
bane  editorial. 


The  New  York  Globe’s  shopping  con¬ 
test  will  close  September  16.  For  the 
best  letters  from  readers  describing 
shopping  experiences  based  upon  ads 
appearing  in  the  Globe,  daily  cash 
prizes  of  $10,  $5,  and  $3  are  awarded. 
At  the  close  of  the  contest  an  award 
of  $50  will  be  made  for  the  best  sug¬ 
gestion  on  service,  with  $25  and  $10 
prizes  for  letters  adjudged  second  and 
third  in  merit.  The  stunt  has  served 
to  effectively  develop  reader-interest  in 
Globe  advertising. 


Beachwood  is  a  bungalow  town  near 
Tom’s  River,  N.  J.  It  was  founded  and 
promoted  by  the  New  York  Tribune, 
us  “a  permanent  advertisement”  for 
that  newspaper.  The  residents — there 
are  now  about  250  families — have  form¬ 
ed  a  property-owners’  association,  with 
William  Mill  Butler,  a  well-known  jour¬ 
nalist,  as  president.  A  committee,  after 


conferring  with  B.  C.  Mayo,  of  the 
promotion  department  of  the  Tribune, 
has  received  assurances  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  that  newspaper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
town,  and  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
turn  over  to  the  property  owners  the 
clubhouse,  yacht  club,  and  other  public 
improvements. 


The  Buffalo  Times  has  offered  a  tro¬ 
phy  to  the  winner  of  the  Wanakah  golf 
tournament,  to  be  concluded  'on  Sep¬ 
tember  7.  Many  members  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Ad  Club  will  contest  for  the  trophy-, 
in  handicap  play. 


On  October  6  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  will 
celebrate,  with  a  birthday  party  tt 
which  many  invitations  are  being  is¬ 
sued,  the  completion  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  its  publication.  The  Eagle 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  known 
Brooklyn  institution,  and  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  will 
doubtlc.ss  be  a  civic  event  of  the  first 
importance. 


The  Macon  Evening  News  has  start¬ 
ed  a  Woodrow  Wilson  $1  campaign  fund 
which  is  meeting  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  and 
the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Cou¬ 
rier  have  been  very  successful  in  se¬ 
curing  contributions  to  a  Wilson  fund. 
A  Wilson  Democratic  Club  has  started 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  with  W.  G.  Sutlive, 
managing  editor  of  the  Savannah  Press, 
as  secretary.  Mr.  Pleasant  A.  Stovall, 
the  editor  and  owner  of  the  Press,  is 
United  States  Minister  to  Switzerland. 


The  Atlanta  papers,  all  of  whom  es¬ 
tablished  war  correspondents’  head¬ 
quarters  when  the  Georgia  troops  were 
concentrated  at  Macon,  have  with¬ 
drawn  them.  About  the  only  paper  in 
the  State  that  maintains  a  man  at  the 
“front”  now  is  the  Savannah  Press. 
Robert  A.  Golden  is  still  on  the  job. 
He  will  not  be  sent  to  the  border, 
however.  The  Atlanta  papers,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  are  preparing  to  send  a  man 
to  the  border  when  the  troops  get  away. 
The  Savannah  newspapers  are  very 
well  represented  in  the  ranks  at  Camp 
Harris,  at  Macon.  Harry  Dodd,  the 
sporting  editor  of  the  Morning  News, 
is  there,  and  so  is  Jesse  Irving,  one  of 
the  local  men  on  the  News.  The  Sa¬ 
vannah  Press  lost  two  reporters  when 
the  bugle  sounded  for  recruits. 


The  Savannah  Morning  News  has 
changed  its  body  type  from  seven  point 
to  six  point.  The  Macon  Evening  News 
made  a  similar  change  several  months 
ago  and  finds  it  works  very  satisfac¬ 
torily. 


The  magazine  section  of  the  Sunday 
State  Journal,  Madison,  Wis.,  for  Au¬ 
gust  27,  consists  of  “A  Handbook  of 
Americanism  and  Democracy,”  contain¬ 
ing  political  addresses  by  Ex-Gov. 
Glynn,  Senator  James,  Secretary  Lane, 
addresses  by  the  President,  and  the 
Democratic  platform.  It  Is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  this  supplement  will  be  u.sed 
by  party  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  as  a  campaign  document. 


The  Scrlpps  newspapers,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  Cincinnati  Post,  Cleveland 
Press,  Houston  Press,  San  Francisco 
News,  and  eighteen  other  dailies  scat¬ 


tered  all  over  the  country,  are  issuing 
for  the  benefit  of  advertisers  bulletins 
showing  the  actual  circulation  of  each 
newspaper  for  the  preceding  six  months. 
The  statement  gives  the  net  paid  city 
and  county  circulation  through  news¬ 
dealers,  newsboys,  carriers,  and  by  mail; 
the  unpaid  circulation,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  by  zones.  Other  valuable  facts  are 
also  presented. 


The  San  Francisco  Call  has  arranged 
to  enable  its  readers  to  make  the  trip 
to  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  return  in 
nine  days  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
and  trouble.  The  first  special  train  will 
leave  San  Francisco  on  September  2, 
returning  on  the  9th.  All  meals  and 
accommodations  of  every  kind  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  service  furnished  through 
the  Call. 


It  is  understood  that  the  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  candidacy  of  Willis 
Booth,  of  Los  Angeles,  for  United 
States  Senator,  are  making  progress 
with  their  plans  for  issuing  a  nev/ 
morning  newspaper  in  Sacramento,  Cal. 
A.  R.  Hopkins,  assistant  deputy  State 
printer,  is  named  as  the  practical  man 
who  is  arranging  to  establish  the  news 
paper  plant. 


Some  of  the  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
articles,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  on 
advertising  fakes  in  New  York,  have 
been  brought  out  in  book  form  by  that 
newspaper.  The  volume  now  ready  con¬ 
tains  twelve  articles,  each  an  exposd  of 
some  advertising  sham. 


Big  “Dollar  Day”  in  Bridgeport 
Tue.sday,  August  29,  was  “Dollar 
Day”  in  Bridgeport,  and  the  merchants 
who  advertised  their  special  dollar  of¬ 
ferings  in  the  local  new.spapers  experi¬ 
enced  a  bu.sier  day  than  any  during  the 
Christmas  season.  Before  noon  many 
merchants  reported  that  ^entire  stocks 
had  been  sold  out,  and  the  crowds  were 
still  pouring  in. 


Saves  .Printed  Newspaper  Waste 

With  the  news  print  paper  shortage 
becoming  more  acute,  any  means  that 
will  effect  a*  saving  should  be  investi¬ 
gated.  The  New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company  claims  that  its  auto¬ 
matic  blanket  can  save  50  per  cent,  of 
printed  waste  and  eliminate  90  per  cent, 
of  paper  breaks  between-^he  press  cylin¬ 
ders.  This  claim  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  New  York  World’s  letter,  ap¬ 
pearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  by 
the  fact  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  large 
New  York  newspapers  are  u.sing  the 
blanket. 


Linotype  Operator’s  $15,000  Investment 

C.  F.  McKay,  a  linotype  operator  in 
El  Paso,  recently  purchased  for  invest¬ 
ment  a  twelve-acre  four-year-old  pear 
orchard  in  the  lower  El  Paso  Valley,  for 
$15,000. 


W.  J.  Kline  &  Son  Entertain  Staff 

All  the  male  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Re¬ 
corder,  from  managing  editor  to  print¬ 
ers’  devil,  were  entertained  by  the  own¬ 
ers,  William  J.  Kline  &  Son,  at  a  clam¬ 
bake  at  Perth  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Copies  of  the  Clam-Bake  Bulletin  (au¬ 
thorship  unknown)  containing  the 
menu  and  programme  of  sports  and 
amusing  references  to  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  individual  members  were  circu¬ 
lated  and  created  much  amusement. 
The  clam-bake,  which  was  served  at 
five  o’clock,  was  a  great  success. 


Women’s  Features 


Ask  for  samples  of  the  following : 

Oliphant’s  daily  fashion  service. 
Rheta  Childe  Dorr’s  editorials.  Zoe 
Beckley’s  “Her  Side — and  His.” 
“Problems  of  Everygirl.” 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway  New  York 


I - 

I 

I  Rebus  and  Hidden  Puzzle 


Double  value — half  space — low  cost 
An  unusually  attractive  daily  feature 


The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 

Established  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CIRCULATION  HOLDE 

The  following  are  tbe  contributors  to  the 

National  Kditorlal  Service  this  week. 

C'hnrIeM  M.  Pepper,  formerly  Trade  Ad¬ 
visor  to  the  I'lilted  States  Department  of 
State. 

Svetoxar  ToiiJorofT,  .Vuthor  of  “Bul- 
garlu  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,”  “Uiis- 
sia’s  Stru>;gle  for  an  Outlet.” 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  K.  Peary, 
rimirman  National  Aero  Coast  Patrol  Com- 
nr.-’hion. 

Wilfred  H.  SeholT«  Secretary,  the  Cora- 
mercial  MuKeuin  of  Philadelphia. 

-Maaifie  Harry,  Chairman  Uiiral  Schools* 
('ommittee.  General  Fwleration  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

JVriie  or  toirtjor  raiea 

NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  SERVICE  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Arenue,  New  York 


WHY  NOT  USE  A  SUPPLEMENT 
MEXICAN  MAP  FOR  SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION  BUILDING  ?  ? 

Cuu  siinplj  you  an  excellent  map  In  three 
colors  size  11%  x  16  Inchea,  with  your  Im¬ 
print  on  the  map  and  Complete  Chronology 
on  the  back.  Price — 5,000  at  $7.25  per  thou¬ 
sand — 10,000  at  $6.00  per  thousand. 

CAN  MAKE  I.MMED1ATE  DELIVERY! 
Write  The  Pioneer  Map  Man 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

1606  Heyworth  Bldg.  Chicago. 


The  McClure  Method 

Onr  features  are  sold  on  their  indirldual 
merit. 

Any  service  may  be  ordered  singly. 

THIS  MEANS: 

The  greatest  possible  variety  from  which 
to  ehixwe. 

The  submitting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  judgment. 

The  opportunity  to  onler  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  what  you  want. 

A  dcOnIte  reduction  from  individual  prices 
on  budgets. 

Write  us  for  samples  of  our  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  comics,  toomen’s  features, 
bedtime  stories,  fiction,  etc. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32iid  St.  New  York 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 

Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  their  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 


National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

,  New  London,  Conn. 
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The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

1.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glasf,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


C  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser, 

CE  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  Preaa  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


THE  SAME 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASS^N 

which  supplied  national  convention  re¬ 
ports  by  William  J.  Bryan,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  and  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  fur¬ 
nishes  day  in  and  day  out  a  practical, 
sensible  illustrated  matrix  service. 
Ask  for  samples  and  prices.  Write 
either  to  our  eastern  office  in  the 
New  York  World  building,  or  our 
central  office  at  Cleveland. 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Gaatral  Oftew,  World  Bldg.,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  ef  eur  col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG.  Manager 
37  WEST  39TH  ST.,  NEW  TORE 


SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 

38  Park  Row,  New  York 


UVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

[I7nder  tMo  caption  too  akaU  print,  oaok  tooek, 
letters  /rom  our  readers  on  subjeets  of  interest 
oonneeted  teitk  neteepaper  publieking  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Any  publisher  toko  desires  kelp  in  the 
solution  of  kio  problems,  or  toko  kao  pronounced 
vietCM  on  any  subjeet  connected  toilk  the  busi¬ 
ness,  is  invited  to  eontributs  to  this  eolumn.  Wo 
are  confident  that  such  a  column  can  be  made  of 
great  value  through  the  eo-overatUm  of  our  read¬ 
ers. — Ed.1 


Manufacturers  Heaviest  Losers 

THB  EntTOR  AND  Pcblisheb: 

niseouraglDg  as  la  the  present  news  print 
situation  to  tbe  publisbcr.  It  is  entireir  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  in  tbe  end  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  the  heaviest  losers. 

The  present  era  of  outrageous  prices  for  white 
paper  is  the  best  lesson  publishers  have  ever 
had.  It  is  tea'-hlng  them  the  folly  of  “big” 
papers,  ami  it  is  imrresslng  them  with  ideas 
and  means  of  economy  that  never  appealed  to 
tlieiu  l>efore.  They  realise  now  bow  extrava¬ 
gant  they  have  been  In  tbe  past,  bow  they  have 
thrown  away  tons  of  white  paper  through  an 
mibusinesslike  distribution  and  return  privilege. 
They  are  now  able  to  see  waste  in  many  otber 
forms  that  never  dawned  on  them  before,  in  in¬ 
different  presswork,  in  free  lists,  in  Baring 
“heads,”  in  Illustrations,  and  in  features  that 
behtng  to  magazines  rather  than  to  ui  wspapers. 

These  “leaks,”  big  and  little,  are  now  being 
8toppe<!.  In  the  future  white  paper  will  be  re- 
gardi-d  with  a  new  value,  sn<I  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  this  product  that  have  beeu 
wa8le<l  annually  lienceforth  will  bo  saved. 

Tlie  manufacturer  is  tlie  one  who  will  lose 
tlirough  the  now  order  of  tidngs.  His  volume 
of  biisiiicss  c.auuot  but  be  curtailed.  Every  ad¬ 
vance  he  has  put  upon  his  product  in  the  last 
few  mouths  has  put  into  effect  a  new  plan  of 
etsmoniy  on  the  part  of  the  publisher.  Tlie 
future  will  see  imaller  and  more  compact  news¬ 
papers,  Just  as  “newsy,”  but  made  qp  with  a 
more  decent  respect  to  the  business  end  of  the 
enterprise.  The  “milling”  the  publisher  is  get¬ 
ting  to-day  is  tbe  most  wholesome,  and  Ir,  th« 
end  will  be  the  most  P'ofltable  exiorlence  of  his 
career.  \  Pubi.ishbr. 


Suggests  Anti-Free  Publicity  Law 

WATORl/lO  EVENING  COURIER. 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  August  28. 
Tub  Eiiitob  and  Publibubb: 

In  reference  to  the  large  amount  of  mat¬ 
ter  you  are  printing  to  assist  publishers  to 
find  a  way  to  save  white  orint  paper,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  always  been  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  good  rules  pertaining  to  paper  waste 
of  every  kind.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  eeutury  1  have  not  believed  in  returns  or 
free  copies.  Our  B  C  reports  show  that 
we  have  kept  down  tbe  abuses  to  tbe  mini¬ 
mum. 

Most  piibllsliers  wlio  are  trying  to  do  wbat 
is  right  in  conducting  their  business  realise 
that  there  are  many  weak  ones  who  readily 
Kiieeiimb  to  the  appeal  from  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  print  free  advertising  in  the  form 
of  reading  nialter.  Many  publishers  believe 
they  are  renilerlng  their  customers  a  real  ser¬ 
vice  In  printing  advertising  matter  free  of 
charge,  ami.  in  fact,  we  all  have  a  desire  to 
assist  tlie  advertiser  in  every  way  possible, 
i.ut  conditions  liave  now  confronted  publishers 
that  make  it  absolutely  necessary,  <m  account 
of  the  expense,  to  devote  no  space  to  anything 
but  news  and  paid  advertising  matter. 

I  bidleve  there  is  a  Federal  law  wbleli  pro- 
Idbits  railroad  eompanies  issuing  free  transtmr- 
tation  to  newspapers,  and  also  puts  a  penalty 
on  publishers  should  they  apply  for  free  trans- 
IMirtatlon.  Would  It  not  be  practicable  and 
desirable  for  all  concerned  to  favor  a  Federal 
law  similar  in  character  which  would  prolri 
bit  any  one  making  requests  of  publishers  for 
anything  in  tbe  nature  of  free  advertising? 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  relieve  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  also  give  relief  to  many  advertiser!, 
who  are  now  maintaining  expensive  writers,  and 
paying  much  money  for  postage,  for  the  pro- 
dnetion  and  mailing  of  advertising  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  50  per  cent,  of  which,  I  dare  say,  is  not 
printed  by  tlie  ne.vspapers  receiving  it. 

A.  W.  PrraasoN, 
General  Manager. 


Schwarts  Concern  Reorganized 

The  Columbia  News  Company,  Inc., 
has  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Albert 
G.  Schwartz,  publishers’  representative, 
at  341-347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
city.  The  officers  of  the  new  concern 
are  Albert  G.  Schwartz,  president,  and 
Max  Esbergr,  treasurer. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

Orange,  N,  J. — Hutchinson  Office 
Specialities  Co.,  Inc.,  specialties,  novel¬ 
ties,  merchandise,  advertising;  $100,- 
000;  W.  Mayug,  J.  F.  Ohagan,  M.  R 
Hutchinson,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Nejw  York. — The  James  W.  Elliott 
Corp.,  publicists,  publishers,  printing, 
motion  pictures,  vaudeville;  $250,000; 
F.  J.  Merriam,  G.  L.  Savage,  J.  W.  El¬ 
liott,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — ^The  American 
Publishing  Company  of  Charleston  has 
been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $50.- 
000.  The  officers  are:  W.  F.  Living¬ 
ston,  president;  J.  W.  O’Hagan,  and 
James  Sottile,  vice-presidents,  and 
John  I,  Cosgrove,  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — American  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association:  Earl  Hewson,  244 
shares;  L.  M.  Sleight  and  M.  J. 
Sprague,  3  each;  to  do  a  general  adver¬ 
tising  and  display  business;  capital 
stock,  fully  paid,  $25,000. 

Lebanon  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company,  Lebanon;  capital,  $25,000; 
printing  and  publishing;  directors,  E. 
E.  Neal,  C.  S.  Neal,  L.  F.  Jones. 

Chicago, — Morgan,  Joerns  &  Co., 
Chicago;  capital  $2,500;  to  conduct  a 
general  advertising  business;  incor¬ 
porators,  Arnold  Joerns,  Ray  J.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Elmer  Warch. 

New  York. — Fifth  Avenue  Finance 
Co.,  Inc.,  stocks,  bonds,  flnancial,  com¬ 
mercial  agents,  advertising,  printers, 
newspapers,  $50,000;  V.  C.  R.  A.  and 
W.  P.  Marchbank  170  Broadway. 

Springfield,  O. — The  Pixley-Messick 
Company,  Springfield;  $10,000;  adver¬ 
tising;  Fred  C.  Pixley,  Harry  M.  Mee- 
sick,  John  R.  Cassell,  Ulery  Bucher,  and 
Elvin  Marshall. 

Chicopee,  Mass. — Plast  Publishing 
Company;  Chicopee;  Stanislaw  Ry- 
bezyk,  John  Szafran,  Frank  Burzynskl; 
$10,000. 

New  York. — L.  Goldman  Co.,  Inc., 
printers,  publishers,  stationers,  $5,000; 
N.  Goldman,  I.  Paley,  L.  Goldman,  64 
Fulton  Street. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

Jeffbrsonvillr,  Ind. — The  Evening- 
News,  has  been  purchased  from  Clar¬ 
ence  I.  Dailey,  byi  Curtis  W.  Ballard. 
The  new  publisher  is  active  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  politics  In  the  State. 

Bradford,  Vt- — Frank  Howe  has  sold 
the  Pathfinder,  to  Arthur  G.  Fish. 

Warren,  Pa. — The  Daily  Mirror  ha.s 
been  sold  by  Eugene  F.  McLaren  to  G. 
C.  Smith,  F.  B.  Jackson,  and  W.  F. 
Clinger.  The  purchase  price  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $35,- 
000.  The  new  owners  took  possession 
September  1. 

Byron,  Neb. — W.  B.  Cissna,  of  He- 
bran  has  leased  the  Byron  Messenger 
from  John  Loetterle.  Mr.  Loetterle, 
who  has  been  connected  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  will  travel  for  a  type  foun¬ 
dry. 

Fairfield,  Neb. — Russ  Carter  is  now 
editing  the  Independent. 

Whitehall,  N.  Y. — H.  J.  Talford  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Chronicle. 


Unique  Campaign  Document 

Senator  Walter  E.  Edge,  candidate  for 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  is  Issuing  from 
his  headquarters  at  Atlantic  City,  a 
pamphlet  which  he  considers  deserves  to 
be  called  unique  among  millions  of  cam¬ 
paign  documents  In  the  political  history 
of  New  Jersey.  He  terms  it  unique  be¬ 
cause  it  tells  what  others  think  of  the 
candidate,  instead  of  what  he  thinks  of 
himself. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 

Bainbridge,  Ga. — Ross  Moore  and 
John  Mitchell  are  about  to  establish  a 
new  paper,  the  Bainbridge  Democrat 
The  new  paper  will  appear  weekly  and 
will  give  Bainbridge  two  new.spapers. 

Greenwood,  Miss. — J.  L.  Gillespie 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Commonwealth 
weekly  newspaper,  having  contemplat¬ 
ed  for  some  time  the  establishment  of 
an  afternoon  edition,  daily  except  Sun¬ 
day,  announced  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Commonwealth  definitely  that  he  would 
beginning  Friday,  September  1,  issue 
every  afternoon,  except  Sundays,  the 
Dally  Commonwealth. 

Pocahontas,  Ark.  —  The  Kandolpli 
Democrat  is  the  name  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  to  be  published  Iiere  by  A. 
H.  Chapin,  of  Texas.  The  plant  is  be¬ 
ing  installed. 

Wilson,  N.  C. — Two  new  pajiers  will 
issue  on  or  about  September  flr.st.  The 
Evening  Dispatch — the  editor  of  which 
publication  has  not  yet  been  named— 
and  an  agricultural  weekly  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Wilson  County  Farmers 
Union  will  issue  from  the  jires.ses  of 
the  Wilson  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 
A.  D.  McIntosh,  former  editor  of  the 
Monroe  County  News  will  conduct  this 
publication,  the  name  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  chosen. 

Prescott,  N.  Y. — The  Trilnine,  edited 
by  Charles  A.  Styles,  a  ne-vv'spaper  man 
of  considerable  experience,  has  made 
its  appearance  here. 

Decatur,  Ala.,  The  New  Decatur  Ad¬ 
vertiser  has  moved  into  a  new  liome  of 
its  own  on  East  Grant  Street,  New 
Decatur.  The  Advertiser  will  commence 
the  publication  of  a  daily  newspaper 
this  fall,  it  is  announced.  This  will 
give  New  Decatur  two  daily  newspapers. 
New  Decatur  had  two  daily  newspapers 
some  time  ago,  but  one  of  them,  the 
Twin  City  Telegram,  died  about  three 
years  ago,  and  was  never  revived.  The 
New  Decatur  Advertiser  is  owned  and 
edited  by  Col.  C.  J.  Hildreth,  one  of  the 
oldest  newspaper  men  in  the  State,  and 
ex-president  of  the  Alabama  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


Additions  to  New  York  Call  Staff 

Chester  M.  Wright,  mafiaging  editor  of 
the  New  York  Call,  announces  that 
beginning  to-morrow,  Septenilier  3, 
Ryan  Walker,  the  cartoonist,  will  con¬ 
tribute  a  daily  comic  strip  entitled  "The 
Adventures  of  Henry  Dubb,’’  a  char¬ 
acter  he  has  made  famous  on  hundreds 
of  lecture  platforms.  A.  H.  Howland, 
a.ssociate  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald, 
has  resigned  from  that  publication  to 
conduct  for  the  Call  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  covering  the  entire  world  of  social 
service. 


A.  E.  Clayden,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive,  New  York  and  Chicago,  has  added 
the  Niagara  Falls  Journal  to  his  list  of 
papers. 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


Your  sales-message  in 

DETROIT  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

will  produce  the  results  you  are 
seeking. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit 
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news  of  the  schools  of  journalism 


[In  this  department  voUl  he  presented 
each  week  news  items  from  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  which  Journalism  is 
taught.  Occasional  contributions  are  in¬ 
vited  from  such  institutions,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  matter  sent 
im  Mhall  be  brief,  important,  and  of  gen- 
iJintere^t-ED.] 


Ralph  D.  Casey,  of  Seattle,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  State  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  Professor  Casey  comes  to  the 
Montana  School  of  Journalism  from  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  where  he  has  made  a  rec¬ 
ord  which  is  enviable.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Washington  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  had  made  good  In  practical 
work  since  he  finished  his  studies.  The 
Northwest  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press  writes  that  he  regards  Casey  as 
the  best  newswriter  on  the  Coast.  Mr. 
Casey  takes  the  position  left  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Carl  H.  Getz,  who 
has  gone  to  the  Ohio  State  University. 
His  selection  is  in  line  with  the  policy 
of  the  Montana  School  of  Journalism, 
to  make  its  work  as  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  as  possible;  all  of  the  vocational 
instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  newspaper  experience.  Professor 
Casey  will  be  in  Missoula  soon  after 
September  1. 


The  department  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  Southern  Caiifornia  wiil 
offer  a  course  this  fall  in  the  country 
newspaper.  The  work  will  be  conducted 
by  Prof.  Bruce  Bliven. 


S.  C.  Killen,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Independent,  re¬ 
cently  invited  to  address  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  school  of  journalism, 
said  among  other  things:  “Judging 
from  my  own  experience  I  believe  there 
is  a  broader  viewpoint  and  more  gen¬ 
eral  information  among  the  people  upon 
the  farms  and  in  the  small  towns  than 
in  the  cities.  .  .  .  The  (true  pro¬ 
vincial  is  found  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  East.” 


That  a  nation-wide  movement  *s 
now  in  progress  to  induce  people  by 
the  use  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
go  to  church  was  learned  recently  in 
Los  Angeles  when  Mr.  John  Renfrew, 
instructor  in  advertising  in  the  Un,- 
slty  of  Southern  California,  was  noti¬ 
fied  that  he  has  been  placed  on  the  na¬ 
tional  advisory  board  for  this  move¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Renfrew  is  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ad 
Club  and  also  prominent  in  church 
work  in  that  city.  Los  Angeles,  it  was 
said  at  the  University,  is  known 
throughout  the  country  as  a  city  where 
more  effective  work  is  being  done  in 
regard  to  church  attendance  than  anj  - 
where  else. 


Because  of  the  growth  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  of  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity,  Marquette,  Mich.,  that  depart¬ 
ment  will  henceforth  be  recognized  as 
a  separate  course,  and  beginning  with 
the  fall  term  the  work  will  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
John  Danihy,  S.  J.  The  college  of 
economics  will  have  C.  R.  Atkinson, 
formerly  of  Lawrence  College,  as  its 
dean. 


Prank  G.  Kane,  retiring  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  Seattle,  who 
joins  the  advertising  forces  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company  at  De¬ 


troit,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Northold  Inn,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  this  new  field  of 
work,  given  by  members  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  honorary  journalists’  frater¬ 
nity.  General  regret  was  expressed 
over  the  retirement  of  Professor  Kane 
from  the  University.  As  remembrances 
Professor  Kane  was  presented  with  a 
walking  stick  and  an  umbrella. 


A  “pulp  and  paper  course”  has  been 
instituted  at  the  University  of  Maine. 
It  gives  four  years’  training  in  chem¬ 
istry  and  engineering  to  fulfil  the  de¬ 
mand  for  specialists  in  paper  manu¬ 
facture. 


Max  Sommer,  a  graduate  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 


The  appointment  of  Ural  N.  Hoffman, 
city  editor  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.; 
Ledger,  as  instructor  in  journalism  in 
Stanford  University,  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Professor  E.  W.  Smith, 
head  of  the  work  in  journalism  at  Stan¬ 
ford.  Hoffman  is  a  graduate  of  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  North  Carolina.  Professor 
Smith  also  announced  the  introduction 
of  a  new  course  this  semester  to  fit 
students  for  country  newspaper  work. 


University  of  South  Dakota 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  term 
early  this  month,  Robert  W.  Jones,  city 
editor  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune,  will  become  the  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  with  the  A.B.  degree  in 
1906,  and  I,L.B.  in  1913.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity.  While  in  school  at 
the  l^niversity  of  Missouri  he  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  college  journalism.  In  1906  he 
was  awarded  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  Journalism  prize  for  the  best 
•story  written  by  a  student  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

He  started  in  journalism  as  a  print¬ 
er  in  1898  on  the  Columbia  Statesman 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Typographi¬ 
cal  ITnion.  In  1907  he  was  awarded  a 
fellowship  in  economics  in  Chicago 
University,  but  declined  it  to  become 
city  editor  of  the  Columbia  Dally  Trib¬ 
une.  He  is  a  debater  of  note,  having 
been  a  member  of  several  Inter-State 
debating  teams  at  the  University. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  professor 
of  journalism  at  South  Dakota  he  wiU 
have  charge  of  the  publishing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University. 


University  of  Montana 
Prof.  Carl  H.  Getz,  formerly  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana  and  next  year  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ohio,  is  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  with  his  bride  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Professor  Getz  is  filling  in  on  the  staff 
of  the  United  Press  Association  in  New 
York  and  Washington  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  season.  In  September  he  will  go  to 
Columbus  to  enter  upon  his  new  work. 


The  Munn-Romer  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
O.,  advertising  agents,  have  purchased 
and  are  remodelling  for  their  use  the 
residence  property  at  568  East  Broad 
Street. 


HELP  WANTED  ♦ 

Advertiaemmtf  under  this  elassiAeation,  Aftssn 
cents  per  Une,  each  insertion.  Count  sia 
words  to  the  Une. 


W.\NTED — A  hlKh-cIass,  clean-cut  advertising 
solicitor  who  can  close  specified  space  contracts 
tor  newspapers.  He  must  be  able  to  approach 
business  men  and  intelligently  present  facts, 
keeping  In  mind  that  this  proposition  requires 
no  coloring  or  misrepresentation.  Position  in¬ 
volves  travelling.  Commission  basis.  If  you 
are  Industrious  and  your  record  will  stand  In¬ 
vestigation  write  J.  BERNARD  LYON,  116  W. 
32d  St.,  City. _ _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTcD 


Advertisements  under  this  classiAootion,  ten 

cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  eie 

words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 

not  to  eTceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FRBB. 

> VpfRTi S I  NO~A ND  ~BDS~1  N ESS~MAN AG ERT 
13  years  on  leading  New  Elngland  and  Southern 
dallies,  exi)ert  copy  writer  and  solicitor,  wants 
newspaper  situation.  Thoroughly  competent  and 
reliable.  Best  of  references.  Medium  salary  If 
permanent.  Write  to-day,  M.  3030,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. _ _ 

AN  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  MAN, 
with  a  good  record  for  developing  business, 
seeks  position  In  either  news  or  business 
department  of  responsible  publishing  firm.  Beat 
of  references.  I  can  Instill  sufficient  “pep” 
into  your  news  and  ads  to  greatly  Increase  your 
circulation  and  advertising.  If  yon  want  an 
aggressive,  energetic  ad  man,  reporter,  city, 
telegraph  or  sporting  editor,  drop  me  a  line  for 
further  particulars.  Scott  Laird.  Dixon,  ill. 

ADV'EUTISING  MAN — Experienced,  alert  so¬ 
licitor.  with  creative  Ideas,  who  Is  a  real  sales¬ 
man  and  an  expert  copy  writer,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  progressive  dally,  smaller 
cities  in  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
or  Massachusetts  preferred.  Other  locations 
considered.  Record  and  references.  Address 
A- No.  1,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

ADV'EUTISING  MAN — Young,  aggressive; 
age  34 — 17  years’  experience  on  classlded  for¬ 
eign  and  local  display.  Nine  years  as  classlded 
manager  for  two  of  New  York’s  leading  dallies 
with  a  record  for  results  that  Is  exceptional. 
Highest  class  references  as  to  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  Would  consider  proposition  in  New  York 
or  out  of  town.  Address  K,  3028,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. _ 

CIUCCI.ATION  MANAGER  and  assistant 
looking  for  live  proposition  in  town  of  100,000 
or  over.  Have  made  good  as  organisers  and 
circulation  builders.  If  your  proposition  is  an 
opportunity  write  us.  C.  M.  A. — 600,  care 
EditOT  ^nd  Publisher. 

CIRCULA/riON  MANAGER— Hav^  had  sev- 
eral  years’  exiwrience  on  both  large  and  small 
pn|)ers.  Can  furnish  the  best  of  references.  A 
man  not  afraid  of  work.  Member  of  I.  C.  M. 
A,  Address  K,  3021,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

COPY  READER — American  author  prose, 
verse,  story  and  biographical  writer.  Sober,  re¬ 
liable,  wishes  position  as  copy  reader  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Age  44.  Goo<l  personality.  Known  In 
fraternal  circles.  Address  M.  3031,  care  Editor 
and  Piiblislier. 

EXPeIhE^ED  editor  of  Juvenile  stories 
wants  position  on  enterprising  newspaper  as 
manager  of  young  people's  department;  will  give 
services  first  two  weeks  free  to  prove  value  of 
the  department  as  an  advertising  attraction. 
KREDERICK  B.  HAWKINS,  Box  103,  West- 
^od._  N^  J. _  _ 

iltlXANOLVL  EDITOR— Opening  v^t^  by 
experienced  editor  and  newspaper  man.  An 
opportunity  is  sought  with  a  dally  newspaper, 
trade  publication,  or  other  periodical  by  a  high- 
grade  man,  fanflliar  with  every  phase  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  neovsiNiper  work.  Am  35  years  old, 
married,  college  graduate,  steady,  conscientious, 
and  have  worked  from  reporter  to  editorial  staff 
of  various  large  metropolitan  dallies.  Have 
e<lited  and  managed  several  prominent  trade 
k>urnals.  Am  a  strung,  fluent  writer,  with 
brisk,  breezy  style.  POLITICAL,  FINANCIAL 
AND  COMMERCIAL  SUBJ^l'8  A  S«»BC- 
IALTY.  Ib'asonable  salary  desired.  Address 
M.,  3033,  care  Billtor  and  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  CUT  DOWN  THE  COST 
of  your  print  paper  employ  an  efficient  paper 
expert.  A  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
manufacture  of  print  paiier  and  has  had  wide 
eiiierieuce  with  a  large  morning  aud  evening 
newspaiier  desires  a  position.  Address  M.,  3034, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN — Thoroughly  com¬ 
petent,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  press¬ 
room  conditions,  the  handling  of  paper  cost  and 
waste,  seeks  employment.  Have  executive 
ability,  can  assume  charge  of  a  plant  and  pro¬ 
duce  results.  Fifteen  years  a  foreman;  espe¬ 
cially  good  on  color  work.  Highest  references. 
Address  Pressman,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  twenty  years  of  age,  having 
four  years’  advertising  experience  In  a  large 
New  York  agency,  desires  to  secure  a  position 
in  a  growing  company  where  good  work  Is  ap¬ 
preciated.  Is  good  proof  reader,  can  write 
copy,  order  insertions,  tabulate  results,  etc. 
Addr«'ss  K.  3027.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

mrSINESS  OR  advertising  MANAGER 

of  more  than  twelve  years’  experience,  good 
education  and  address,  live,  wideawake,  a 
friend  maker  and  business  builder  and  pro- 
duc<‘r,  desires  to  make  connection  where-  hard 
work  and  results  will  show  him  profit  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  His  experience  has  been  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  huslness  office,  and  all  branches  of 
the  advertising  department,  foreign,  local,  and 
classifle<1.  Knows  how  to  minimize  expense,  and 
build  up  on  a  staple  profit  basis,  by  his  experience 
and  systematic  work.  Experienced  In  lay-out, 
copy,  and  campaign  work.  Want  position  as 
business  manager,  assistant  business  manager, 
advertising  or  assistant  advertising  manager. 
Willing  to  accept  on  salary  basis,  salary  and 
comiuission  or  salary  and  wiorking  interest. 
Have  had  experience  in  towns  from  forty  to 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  people.  This 
Is  a  LUCKY  FIND,  and  If  you  want  a  live- 
wire  business  builder  and  producer  get  In  touch 
with  me.  Can  furnish  very  best  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  LUCKY  FIND,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


$8,000  buys  Eastern  Newspaper 
and  Job  Business.  $5,000  cash 
necessary.  Owner  might  sell  an 
interest  to  a  practical  printer  or 
newspaper  man  who  had  $2,000  or 
more  cash  to  invest.  1915  net 
profits  $3,000.  Proposition  O.  E. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Controlling  interest  in  Southern 
Evening  Daily  earning  net  nearly 
20%  upon  the  amount  required  to  buy 
control  is  offered  for  $10,000,  part 
cash;  balance  easy  payments.  Buyer 
to  take  present  owner’s  place  as  man¬ 
ager  at  substantial  salary. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Netcipaper  and  Magazine  Propertiee, 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


No.  919x 

$20,000  cash,  balance  of  $15,000  de¬ 
ferred,  buys  well  known  evening  daily 
in  Illinois,  doing  approximately  $45,- 
000  annual  business  and  netting  owner 
for  time  and  investment  $7,000  to 
$10,000;  equipment  inventories  $34,- 
000.  This  is  a  property  of  high  stand¬ 
ing. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

ffeteepaper'  Properties, 
I.ITOHFIEI,D.  II,I. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Pnbltaher  maintains 
an  efficient  corps  of  paid  correapondenta  at  the 
followlug  Important  trade  centres;  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Toronto,  Cleveland.  Pittsburgh,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Detroit,  8t.  Louis,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  correspondents 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertisers 
and  newspaper  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  ailvertislng  achievements,  news  beats, 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office,  1117  World 
Building,  New  York  City. 

Branch  offices  are  located  as  follows:  Chicago, 
Herald  Building,  163  W.  Washington  St.,  Cbag. 
H.  May,  Mgr.,  ’Phone  Franklin  44 ;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  ii2  Market  St.,  R.  J.  Bldwell,  manager, 
'phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  and  Pnbllabcr  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  la  25c.  an  agate  line,  3100 
a  page,  |75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  caab  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  umler  proper  classifies- 
lion  will  be  charged  as  follows;  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line;  Busluesa  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Miscellaneoua,  twenty-five  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Pnbllaher  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  lu  the  United 
States  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $2.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  la  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands; 

New  York — World  Building,  'Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolwortb  Building,  Times  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  BTentano’s  Book  Store, 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’s  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  SL  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  EMwardi,  American  Building. 

Pbitadeipbla — U  Q.  Ran,  7tb  and  Chestnut 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  Newt  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  B.  Trenla,  511  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Rlggn  Bldg.,  Newi  Stnnd. 

Chicago — Powner’a  Book  Store,  87  N.  Cfiark 
Street;  Poet  Office  News  Co.,  Monroe  Street; 
Ohaa.  Levy  Circ.  Oo.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Sebroeder’a  Newa  Store,  Superior 
Street,  oppoalte  Poet  Office;  Salomon  Newa  Co., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detndt — Solomon  News  Co.,  66  Lamed  St.,  W. 

San  Francisco— iB.  J.  Bldwell  Co.,  742  Uarkat. 
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ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

TeO'PMe  prints  from  tyM  a  4.  6.  8  or  10 

paec  /  ccJumn  paper  at  SOOO  per  hour. 
Twehre'page  press  prints  4,  6,  8.  10  or  12 
pace  7  column  papers  at  4500  per  hour. 

StnJ  for  further  Ir^formatiort 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield.  N.  J. 


Canadian  Press  Gippings 

Th«  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  ia  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 

•f 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

y4-7«  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates— special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers 


Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  and  the  leading;  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC. 
lOft-1 10  Seventh  Ave.  New  York  City 


Hemst  reel’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip* 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  ft  r  you. 


BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  i..  New  York  City' 
Ettablithed  a  S^uarter  oj  a  Century. 


INVENTED  “BEN  DAY”  PROCESS 


Death  of  Benjamin  Day  Recalls  His 
Great  Services  to  Printing  Art. 

Benjamin  Bay.  inventor  of  the  “Ben 
Day”  proces.s  for  shading  pictures  for 
reproduction,  died  at  his  home  in  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J.,  August  30,  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-eight  years.  He  was  the  head  of 
Benjamin  Day,  Inc.,  of  No.  118  East 
28th  Street,  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Day  was  born  in  New  York  city 
and  was  a  son  of  the  late  Benjamin  H. 
Day,  founder  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
After  completing  his  education  here  he 
went  to  Paris  when  a  young  man  and 
studied  art  there.  I..ater  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  was  for  years 
connected  with  De^ie’s  AVeekly  and 
Harper’s  Weekly.  When  he  invented 
what  is  now  known  as  the  "Ben  Day  ’ 
process  he  gave  up  magazine  work  and 
devoted  his  time  to  conducting  his  pri¬ 
vate  busines-s. 

Mr.  Day’s  process  for  shading  and 
reproducing  pictures  is  now  in  u.se  in 
the  New  York  Herald  and  many  other 
newspaper  plants  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  process  consists  of 
placing  a  fine  meshed,  inked  screen 
over  the  part  of  the  plate  to  be  shaded 
and  then  making  dots  by  passing  a 
roller  over  it.  That  portion  of  the 
photographic  plate  which  is  not  to  be 
printed  from  is  protected  by  a  gamboge 
solution.  The  screen  is  regulated  by  a 
delicately  adjusted  gauge,  manipulated 
by  a  thumb  screw.  The  ground  may 
be  made  light  or  dark  at  the  will  of 
the  operator. 

The  process  revolutionized  the  art  of 
picture  reproduction  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  At  the  time  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Exhibiton  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  in  this  city  in  April,  1914,  pages 
of  the  Herald  were  chosen  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  there  to  show  the  absolute  per¬ 
fection  of  the  application  of  Mr.  Day’s 
process. 

Mr.  Day  leaves  his  wife,  w’ho  wns 
Miss  Rebecca  A.  Kimball,  and  two 
daughters,  Mr.s.  W.  P.  Snyder,  of  Sum¬ 
mit,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  F.  He.sse,  of 
New  York. 


Fatal  Automobile  Accident  in  Michigan 
Mr.s.  Frank  W.  Whittaker,  wife  of  a 
brother  of  Milo  W.  Whittaker,  business 
manager  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Pa¬ 
triot,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  six  miles  southwest  of  Ann  Arbor, 
August  24.  Mrs.  Carl  N.  Heglund, 
Milo  W.  Whittaker’s  .sister,  had  a  rib 
broken.  Mr.  Heglund  su.stained  a  frac¬ 
tured  collar  bone,  and  their  daughter  a 
broken  arm.  The  cause  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  is  unknown.  As  the  car  crossed 
a  culvert  it  swerved  from  one  side  of  the 
road  to  the  other  and  then  capsized. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

Aaron  W.  Vanki'bren,  for  fifty 
years  connected  in  an  editorial  capacity 
with  the  Nyack  Evening  Journal,  is 
dead,  following  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 
Mr.  Vankueren  was  seventy  years  old, 
and  for  years  was  the  Rockland  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  .Associated  Press. 

William  H.  Phillips,  formerly 
State  Senator  and  well  known  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  and  author,  died  at  .Amherst,  Mass., 
August  27,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  editor  and  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  North  Adams  Transcript. 

Harry  E.  Horner,  publi.sher  of  the 
Fonda  Journal,  died  at  Mercy  Hospital 
in  Des  Moine.s,  after  an  operation  for 
appendicitis  that  was  necessitated  after 
a  sudden  illness.  Mr.  Horner  was  forty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow. 


Ghjorob  V.  Waldron,  forty-four,  well- 
known  newspaper  man  of  northern 
Michigan,  is  dead  at  his  home  in  Alpena, 
Mich.  Cuban  fever,  which  he  contract¬ 
ed  during  the  Spanish-American  war, 
so  undermined  his  health  that  he  fell 
a  victim  to  tuberculosis.  Mr.  Waldron 
was  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Alpena 
Daily  Echo,  later  of  the  News,  and  his 
last  work  was  as  telegraph  editor  on 
the  Pontiac  Press-Gazette.  A  widow 
and  two  children  survive. 

Harry  Low  Hand,  for  many  years  a 
proofreader  on  the  New  York  .American, 
and  for  twenty  years  on  the  New  York 
Herald  in  a  similar  capacity,  son-in-law 
of  William  Smythe,  well-known  as 
night  editor  of  the  Herald,  died  in  the 
Jewish  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  August  23. 
Death  came  from  apoplexy  caused  by 
the  recent  heat  spell. 

Alfred  Avery  Hodson,  for  fifteen 
years  employed  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Herald  and 
prior  to  that  with  the  New  York  Times, 
died  on  August  24,  at  2420  Silver  Street, 
Ridgewood,  Queens  Borough,  aged  six¬ 
ty-four  years. 

Edward  Furlong,  seventy-five  years 
old,  at  one  time  business  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city  on  August  22. 

Col.  Frederick  R.  Fay,  for  thirty-five 
years  Portland,  Me.,  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  is  dead.  He  was  born 
in  Ma.ssachu.setts,  July  1,  1850,  and 
spent  his  earlier  years  in  that  State. 
His  news  gathering  activities  were  chief¬ 
ly  confined  to  his  work  for  the  Globe, 
which  placed  a  high  valuation  upon  his 
services.  Mr.  Fay  was  an  honorary 
member  of  a  large  number  of  fraternal 
and  other  organizations.  His  charity 
was  boundless,  according  to  his  friends, 
and  his  heart  as  tender  and  responsive 
as  a  child’s. 

Charles  Thomas  Logan,,  jr.,  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Palisadian,  imblished 
in  Palisade,  N.  J.,  is  dead  from  infantile 
paralysis.  Mr.  Logan,  who  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  was  stricken  ten  days 
ago,  but  it  was  not  until  the  day  of  his 
death  that  the  nature  of  the  illness  was 
determined.  He  was  graduated  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  and  was  active  in  town 
athletics,  being  manager  of  the  Pali- 
.sade  baseball  team.  It  is  not  known 
how  he  c'ontractetl  the  disease. 

Reed  Fassett,  son  of  Editor  E.  F.  Fas- 
sett,  of  the  Arlington  (Neb.)  Review, 
died  a  few  days  ago  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis. 

E.  A.  K.  Hackett,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Evening  Sentinel,  died  at 
a  hospital  at  Fort  AVayne,  Ind.,  on  Au- 
gu.st  28,  following  an  operation.  Mr. 
Hackett  was  taken  ill  several  days  ago 
at  Winona  Lake.  He  was  sixty-five 
years  old,  and  since  1880  had  been  the 
publisher  of  the  Sentinel. 

William  Hayes  Ward,  D.D.,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Independent  for  forty- 
nine  years,  director  of  the  Wolfe  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Babylonia  in  1884,  and  author  of 
books  on  religious  and  Oriental  subjects, 
died  at  his  home  at  South  Berwick,  Me., 
on  August  28,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years.  Although  virtually  an  invalid 
for  a  year,  as  the  result  of  being  thrown 
from  a  carriage.  Dr.  Ward  was  active 
as  honorary  editor  of  the  Independent. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Amherst  College 
and  of  Berwick  Academy,  and  for  many 
years  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
the  Church  Building  Society,  and  the 
American  Missionary  Society.  He  was 
born  in  Abington,  Mass.,  June  25,  1835. 

Gfxirge  Mortimer  Rowe,  a  newspaper 
man  formerly  connected  with  the  New 
York  Times  and  Cincinnati  Inquirer, 
died  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  on  August  21. 


George  E.  Vogle,  a  former  St.  Louis 
newspaper  man,  died  in  St.  Louis  last 
week  of  Bright’s  disea.so.  Vogle,  who 
was  a  stanch  unionist,  attempt^  at 
one  time  to  organize  a  union  among  st 
Louis  reporters.  He  was  fifty  years  old 
and  leaves  a  widow. 


Will  Edit  Memphis  Press 

Dallas,  Tex.,  August  28.— Ralph  L 
Millett,  who  has  been  editor  of  the  Dal- 
las  Dispatch  since  1912,  will  assume 
editorship  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press,  early  in  September.  The  Memphis 
Press,  like  the  Dallas  Dispatch,  is  one 
of  the  string  of  papers  published  by  A. 
O.  Anderson.  The  present  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press  will  go  on  the  road  for 
the  Memphis  Press,  Dttllas  Dispatch, 
and  Houston  Press.  Ross  Murphy,  who 
ihas  been  managing  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Dispatch,  will  assme  editorial  super¬ 
vision,  taking  the  place  made  vacant  by 
Mr.  Millett,  who  has  made  a  remarkable 
record  as  editor  of  the  Dallas  Dispatch 
since  he  took  charge  in  1912.  X  dinner 
was  given  last  week  in  his  honor  at  the 
Adolphus  Hotel. 


Newspaper  Men  to  Play  at  Siwanoy 

The  newspaper  golfers  are  to  play  for 
the  press  championship  over  the  Siwa¬ 
noy  course,  Westchester  County,  Sep¬ 
tember  11  and  18.  This  press  champion¬ 
ship  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
championship  of  the  Newspaper  Golf 
Club,  for  while  the  latter  event  is  held 
annually  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park  and  is 
open  only  to  members  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Golf  Club,  any  newspaper 
man  golfer  is  eligible  for  the  press  title 
event. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Zo(>  Havner, 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  Leland  Hays,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  has  just  been  announced. 
Miss  Havner  is  a  talented  girl  who  has 
spent  much  of  her  time  abroad.  She 
was  educated  on  the  Continent,  later 
finishing  her  studies  under  private  in¬ 
struction  in  Oakland.  Her  father  was 
the  late  Capt.  Havner. 

On  the  eve  of  leaving  for  England 
with  a  draft  of  officers,  Lieut.  Gregory 
Clark,  late  of  the  Toronto  Star  staff  and 
a  son  of  Joseph  T.  Clark,  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  that  paper  was  married  at  Nor¬ 
way  Point,  aLke  of  Bays,  to  Miss  Helen 
Murray. 

Thomas  W.  Greenall,  of  the  Boston 
Record  advertising  staff,  and  Miss 
Helen  McDonald,  a  telephone  operator 
at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  were  married 
recently.  Mr.  Greenall  is  a  memlx:r 
of  tlie  board  of  directo^rs  of  the  Boston 
Press  Club,  and  is  widely  known. 

Hermine  Carlo!  ta  Redgrave  (Phielie 
Snow)  art  critic  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
was  married  to  George  Lawrence  Nel¬ 
son  on  August  21.  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Nel- 
.son  will  be  at  home  after  October  1,  at 
15  West  67th  Street. 

Fuzzy  Woodruff,  a  well-known  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  new.spaper  man,  no  longer 
takes  his  lunch  at  downtown  cafes  nor 
stays  out  late  at  night,  for  there’s  a 
reason.  A  few  weeks  ago  Fuzzy  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Grace  E.  Morey,  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  They  didn’t  go  to  Eu¬ 
rope  on  a  honeymoon  tour,  but  imme¬ 
diately  took  possession  of  a  cosey  lit¬ 
tle  flat,  and  the  two  have  begun  a  hap¬ 
py  life  together. 

Mrs.  Jean  Cabell-O’Neill,  well  known 
in  newspaper  circles  in  Brooklyn,  and 
who  is  now  connected  with  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  El  Paso,  Texas.,  is  now  Mrs.  J- 
G.  Herbert,  wife  of  a  private  in  the 
aero  corps. 


A  Brief  Commercial  Survey 
of  New  England 

"^ATURALLY,  the  most  profitable  field  for  advertisers  to  consider,  is  the 
^  ^  one  in  which  Wge  amounts  of  money  are  kept  in  constant  circulation. 

Because  of  her  vast  industrial  enterprises,  New  England  keeps  her  money  moving  con¬ 
stantly  round  the  circle. 

All  of  New  England’s  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wage-earners  get  their  share. 

All  of  them  are  liberal  spenders. 

All  of  them  are  influenced  largely  in  their  choice  of  purchase,  by  the  advertisements  in 

their  HOME  NEWSPAPERS. 

A  Revelation  in  Figures! 

In  the  Colton  Mills  of  New  England,  the  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  is  190,422,  who  earn  during  a  normal  year,  $77,235,731.00 

In  the  fVoolen  Mills,  there  is  an  average  of  1 10,488  employees,  who 
receive  during  the  year . $48,177,886.00 

New  England,  as  a  whole,  has  25,351  active  industrial  establishments,  in  which  the 
average  number,  of  employees  approximates  each  year,  1,101,290,  who  earn  during  the  year 

$557,631,000.00 

In  view  of  these  stubborn  facts,  the  FIRST  CHOICE  of  advertisers  who  would  cover 
thoroughly  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  the  United  States,  MUST  BE  THESE  NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPERS. 

Thzrz  is  no  po  sible  question  about  it! 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Net  Paid  2,500  10,000 

Circulation  lines  lines 


Boston  American  (E) 
(S) 

Boston  Globe  (ME) 
(S) 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 
(ME) 

Boston  Journal  (M) 
Boston  Post  (M) 

(S) 

Boston  Record  (E) 
Boston  Transcript  (Ep) 
Fall  River  Herald  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentlnel(E) 
Lynn  Telegram  (E) 
(S) 

Lowell  Courler- 

Ottizcn  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Standard 
&  Mercury  (ME) 
PlttsDeld  Eagle  (E) 
Salem  News  (E) 

Sprlngf'd  Republican 
(M)  14,203  f 

Springfield  News  f 

(E)  17, .526  J 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Net  Paid  2,500  10,000 
Circulation  lines  lines 

SpringBeld  Republican 

(S)  16,739  .065  .04 

Springfield  Union 

(MES)  28,515  .07  .06 

Worcester  Gazette  (E)  27,156  .06  .045 

Massachusetts  totals,  2,403.304  3.2282  3.0639 

Population,  3,605,522. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E)  •21,850  .05  .0325 

Providence  Bulletin(E)  50,048  .09  .09 

Providence  Journal 

(M*S)  22,767  .07*08  .07*08 

I*rovidence  Tribune(E)  20,089  .05  .05 

Woonsocket  Call- 

Reporter  (E)  *11,442  .0428  .0285 


VERMONT 

Net  Paid  2.500  10,000 
Circulation  lines  lines 

Burlington  Free  Press 

(M)  9,184  .0228  .0157 

Population,  361,205. 

CONNECTICUT 

naiihury  News  (E)  5,936  .0118  .0118 

Hartford  Cuurant(MS)  17,600  .06  .035 

Hartford  Times  (E)  25,014  .06  .05 

•Meriden  Journal  (E)  4,904  .025  .0143 

New  Haven  Times- 

la-ader  *15,325  .04  .03 

New  London  I»ay(E)  8^447  .0285  .  0171 

New  Ixindon  Telegraph 

(.M)  4,500  .0080  .0071 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M)  9,213  .04  .018 


Connecticut  totals. 

Population,  1,114,756. 


90,9.39  2.3791  .1833 


Rhode  Island  totals. 
Population,  591,215. 


126,205  .3028  .2713 


Portland  Express  (E)  20,686  .0535  .0375 

Population,  762,787. 


u\ew  England  totals,  2.740,320  3.8612  3.4424 
•A.B.C.  statement. 

Government  statements,  April  1,  1916. 
Population  for  New  England,  6,874,174. 
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Some  Reasons  Why  THE  GLOBE  is  New  Yorks 
Fastest  Growing  Daily  Newspaper 


The  News 


Through  exclusive  arrangement  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  The  Globe  is  printing  the  best  and  most  complete 
news  of  the  European  War  gathered  by  30  special  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  field,  the  most  important  news  service  of  the  day. 


Its  Features 


Through  membership  in  The  Associated  Newspapers,  com¬ 
posed  of  many  of  the  strongest  evening  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Kansas  City  Star,  etc.,  The  Globe 
prints  exclusively  in  New  York  the  best  features  ob¬ 
tainable  and  which  have  made  these  newspapers  domi¬ 
nant. 


As  a  Newspaper  The  Globe  stands  for  big  definite  purposes  in  the  community. 

Its  pure  food  campaign— its  sane,  independent  and  forceful 
editorials — its  school  department — and  its  faithful  service  to 
the  community  as  a  whole,  have  secured  for  it  greater 
recognition  than  probably  any  other  newspaper. 


In  five  years  The  Globe  has  more  than  doubled  its  net  paid  daily  circulation. 
During  August,  an  off  month,  the  average  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Globe  to  date 
is  better  than  2 1 0,000  a  day.  The  Globe  is  a  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 


The  Globe  carries  more  advertising  from  the  sixteen  leading  retail  shops  in  New 
York  City  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper.  The  volume  of  this  business  in  The 
Globe  amounts  to  almost  twice  as  much  as  that  placed  in  all  the  week-day  morning 
papers  combined  and  nearly  half  as  much  as  all  the  Sunday  papers  combined. 

The  Globe’s  intimate  relations  with  its  large  army  of  readers,  proved  through 
literally  thousands  of  letters  from  readers  to  the  editors  daily,  probably  stands 
unequalled  among  daily  newspapers. 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


The  Nation  Presa,  Inc.,  20  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


